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Investigated  in  this  study  was  the  nature  of  job 
satisfaction  among  female  intercollegiate  athletic  head 
coaches.   Based  on  Dawis  and  Lofquist's  theory  of  work 
adjustment  and  previous  research,  age,  years  in  coaching, 
years  as  a  head  coach,  success  in  work  role,  type  of  sport 
coached,  annual  income,  marital  status,  collegiate  division 
level  of  athletic  program,  and  strain  were  identified  as 
possible  sources  of  variation  in  the  coaches'  job 
satisfaction.   The  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire 
(MSQ)  was  used  to  assess  overall  job  satisfaction  as  well 
as  20  components  of  it.   The  Strain  Questionnaire  (SQ)  was 
used  to  assess  total  strain  and  its  physical,  behavioral, 
and  cognitive  components. 

A  demographic  questionnaire,  MSQ,  and  SQ  were  sent  to 
300  female  intercollegiate  athletic  head  coaches  at 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  member 
institutions.   Complete  response  data  were  received  from 
135  coaches  (40%) .   The  sample  was  found  to  adequately 
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represent  NCAA  female  head  coaches  in  terms  of  age,  years 
as  a  coach,  years  as  a  head  coach,  type  of  sport  coached, 
and  collegiate  division  level  of  athletic  program, 

A  multiple  regression  analysis  was  used  to  investigate 
the  relationship  between  overall  job  satisfaction  and  age, 
income,  tenures,  success,  and  strain  components.   Only 
annual  income  made  a  statistically  significant  contribution 
to  the  variance  in  job  satisfaction.   In  subsequent 
analyses,  income  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to 
the  advancement,  authority,  compensation,  and  social  status 
components  of  job  satisfaction.   Also,  physical, 
behavioral,  cognitive,  and  total  strain  were  related  to  the 
activity,  creativity,  and  variety  job  satisfaction 
components.   In  general,  however,  these  component 
relationships  were  only  moderate.   In  addition,  neither 
overall  job  satisfaction  nor  any  of  its  components  was 
found  to  vary  on  the  bases  of  these  coaches '  marital 
status,  type  of  sport  coached,  or  collegiate  level  of 
coaching. 

The  situational  and  psychological  factors  investigated 
accounted  for  far  less  variation  in  female  intercollegiate 
athletic  head  coaches'  job  satisfaction  than  has  been 
hypothesized;  only  annual  income  was  a  good  predictor  of 
it.   Other  factors,  such  as  those  inherent  in  work 
environments,  need  to  be  studied  to  gain  greater 
understanding  of  job  satisfaction  among  these  coaches. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


During  the  last  twenty  years,  there  have  been  many 
controversies  about  the  nature  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
For  example,  mandatory  drug  testing,  recruitment  violations, 
and  minimum  academic  standards  for  athletes  have  been  major 
issues.   Among  these  is  a  subject  which  has  spawned  much 
controversy  and  discussion:  the  appropriate  roles  of  women  in 
sports.   The  controversies  about  appropriate  roles  for  women 
in  sports  parallel  those  for  women  in  society,  and  have  the 
same  bases,  such  as  changing  societal  norms  and  values,  the 
(so-called)  women's  movement,  and  state  and  federal 
legislation. 

Collegiate  sports  for  women  date  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  it  was  not  until  about  the  1970s  that  women 
began  to  engage  in  "high  level"  intercollegiate  athletics. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  only  been  in 
the  past  decade  and  a  half  that  females  have  actively 
participated  within  the  established,  male-dominated 
intercollegiate  athletic  structure,  and  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  male  athletes.   Several  factors  prevented  female 
athletes  from  participating  in  intercollegiate  sports  prior 
to  the  early  1970s,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 


disproportionately  greater  cultural  emphasis  awarded  to  high- 
level  competition  for  males  than  for  females. 

Prior  to  the  1970s,  women  were  excluded  from  most 
rigorous  sports  as  well  as  the  associated  intercollegiate 
athletic  teams  primarily  on  the  basis  of  traditional  sex-role 
stereotypes  that  existed  for  males  and  females  in  the 
American  culture.   The  qualities  deemed  necessary  for 
successful  athletic  achievements  were  synonymous  with  traits 
and  characteristics  applied  to  the  traditional  masculine 
stereotype,  i.e.,  competitiveness,  aggressiveness,  and 
determination.   Consequently,  men  dominated  the  playing 
fields,  courts,  and  pools;  won  more  scholarships  and  awards; 
and  obtained  greater  public  attention  and  acclaim  for 
athletic  achievements.   In  contrast,  females  aspiring  to 
participate  in  sport  did  so  without  adequate  facilities, 
funding,  or  reward  and  were  relegated  to  roles  considered 
appropriate  for  their  sex,  such  as  cheerleaders  for  male 
football  and  basketball  teams  (Fox,  1985) . 

In  addition  to  the  stereotypical  sex-role  constraints 
placed  upon  women  in  athletics,  women's  sports  prior  to  the 
1970s  were  governed  by  a  philosophy  of  "protectionism"  that 
served  as  a  barrier  to  the  successful  integration  of  women  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  (Chu,  1985) .   Women  physical 
educators  who  coached  women  in  sports  considered  it  one  of 
their  primary  responsibilities  to  "protect"  female  athletes 


from  the  negative  connotations  associated  with  men's  sports 
programs,  (i.e.,  violence,  aggressiveness,  and  injury). 
Accordingly,  segregated  sports  programs  for  men  and  women 
seemed  justified,  and  female  athletes  were  restricted  to  low 
level  competition  often  referred  to  as  "play  days."   Under 
the  guise  of  protectionism,  competition,  in  its  most  positive 
sense,  was  suppressed  rather  than  encouraged  for  women, 
further  alienating  and  isolating  women  from  the  realm  of 
intercollegiate  athletic  competition. 

During  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,   parallel  to  the 
tremendous  increase  in  enrollment  of  women   in  higher 
education,  there  was  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of 
athletically  talented  females  capable  of  participating  in 
competitive  intercollegiate  athletics.   Thus,  the  demand  for 
higher  levels  of  competition  became  more  pronounced  and  a 
more  competitive  philosophy  for  women's  sports  began  to 
evolve . 

The  transition  from  "protectionism"  to  "competitiveness" 
first  reached  prominence  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women  (CIAW)  in 
1965  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  Association  for 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women  (AIAW)  in  1971.   The 
purpose  of  the  CIAW  was  to  sanction  women's  intercollegiate 
athletic  events  and  to  establish,  conduct,  and  promote 
mechanisms  leading  to  national  intercollegiate  athletic 


championships  (Chu,  1985) .   The  change  from  the  CIAW  to  AIAW 
(i.e.,  from  a  commission  to  an  association)  was  initiated 
primarily  to  establish  a  stronger  financial  base  for  women's 
sports  programs,  thus  enhancing  the  opportunities  for 
athletic  competition.   Women's  growing  interest  in 
competitive  intercollegiate  athletics  was  evident  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  AIAW  membership.   For  example,  the  AIAW 
charter  membership  rose  from  278  colleges  and  universities  in 
1971-72  to  973  in  1979-80  (Chu,  1985)  . 

Despite  increasing  opportunities  and  more  competitive 
athletic  environments  for  women  and  the  increasing  cultural 
acceptance  of  women  as  skilled  athletes,  women's 
intercollegiate  sports  programs  during  the  early  1970s  were 
still  plagued  with  obvious,  blatant  discriminatory  practices, 
not  unlike  those  forced  upon  women  in  other  areas  of  higher 
education.   In  an  effort  to  eradicate  discrimination  based  on 
social  conditions  and  stereotyped  characterization  of  the 
sexes  in  American  institutions  of  higher  education.  Title  IX 
to  the  Education  Amendments  Act  was  passed  in  1972. 

Although  initially  applied  to  educational  opportunity 
aspects  of  higher  education.  Title  IX  came  to  be  interpreted 
such  that  athletic  opportunities  for  women  were  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  those  for  male  athletes.   Following  its  passage, 
there  was  a  surge  in  the  number  of  intercollegiate  athletic 
opportunities  and  benefits  for  women,  (e.g.,  athletic 


scholarships,  sport  offerings,  and  playing  schedules) . 
Consequently,  concomitant  with  the  passage  of  Title  IX, 
women's  participation  in  college  athletics  greatly  expanded. 

Ironically,  Title  IX  had  both  positive  and  negative 
impacts  on  women's  intercollegiate  sports  programs.   On  the 
positive  side,  participation  opportunities  for  women 
increased  dramatically.   For  example,  in  1972,  only  2,5 
intercollegiate  sports  per  college  were  offered  for  women  but 
by  1986,  the  average  had  increased  to  7.31  (Acosta  & 
Carpenter,  1988) .   Accompanying  increased  participation 
opportunities  was  massive  growth  in  the  numbers  of  female 
athlete  participants.   In  1972,  the  year  Title  IX  was 
enacted,  16,000  females  competed  in  intercollegiate  sports. 
In  1986,  the  figure  had  risen  sharply  to  150,000  (DeFrantz, 
1987)  . 

Another  positive  impact  directly  related  to  the  passage 
of  Title  IX  and  the  advancement  of  women's  sports  programs 
was  a  dramatic  increase  in  budget  allotments  for  female 
athletics.   In  1971,  before  Title  IX,  women's  intercollegiate 
sports  averaged  only  1%  of  the  budget  of  the  men's  sports. 
By  1978,  the  largest  women's  sports  programs  had  increased 
their  budgets  to  15-18%  of  the  men's.   On  the  average, 
however,  most  women's  sport's  programs  had  increased  their 
budgets  from  1%  to  10%  of  the  men's  by  1978  ("Comes  the 
Revolution,"  1978).  The  NCAA  Division  I  colleges  and 


universities  exemplify  the  extent  of  the  budgetary  gains  for 
women's  programs.   In  1971,  the  average  annual  budget  for 
women  was  approximately  $10,000.   By  1980  the  budgets  had 
increased  to  $300,000  (White  &  White,  1982).   With  budgetary 
improvements,  athletic  scholarships  became  increasingly 
available  to  women.   In  1982,  814  colleges  and  universities 
offered  women  athletic  scholarships  in  contrast  to  the  60 
offered  to  them  in  1974  (Myers,  1983) . 

Title  IX  also  had  far-reaching  negative  effects  on  the 
design,  autonomy,  and  governance  of  women's  intercollegiate 
athletics  (Chu,  1985) .   For  example,  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  Title  IX,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAA)  challenged  the  applicability  of  Title  IX 
to  athletics.   According  to  Chu  (1985),  some  member 
institutions  of  the  NCAA  feared  financial  strain  and 
inability  to  support  separate  intercollegiate  athletic 
programs  for  men  and  women  without  taking  money  away  from 
existing  men's  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  ease  anticipated  financial  strain  from 
having  parallel  athletic  programs,  men's  and  women's  athletic 
departments  were  merged  in  the  vast  majority  of  universities. 
Such  mergers  did  save  money,  but  in  more  than  80%  of  the 
cases  where  women  had  administered  women's  athletic  programs, 
the  merger  resulted  in  a  male  assuming  the  administrative 
role  for  both  programs  (Chu,  1985) .   There  is  general 


agreement  in  the  literature  that  in  1972,  approximately  90% 
of  women's  intercollegiate  athletic  programs  were  under  the 
supervision  of  a  female  athletic  director.   By  1986,  the 
figure  had  dropped  to  15%,  with  32%  of  all  intercollegiate 
programs  having  no  women  involved  at  any  level  of 
administration  (Acosta  &  Carpenter,  1986) . 

The  strong  influence  of  the  NCAA  also  precipitated 
losses  of  AIAW  membership,  commercial  sponsorship  of  awards 
programs,  television  exposure  revenues,  and  general  income. 
Subsequently,  the  devaluing  of  the  AIAW  fostered  increased 
confusion  and  distrust  among  the  men  and  women.   Thus  in 
1983,  the  AIAW  disbanded,  and  the  NCAA  assumed  uncontested 
control  of  the  majority  of  intercollegiate  sports  programs. 

Currently,  the  intercollegiate  athletic  structure  in  the 
United  States  is  dominated  by  male  leadership.   Leadership 
positions  such  as  those  of  athletic  director  or  head  coach 
are  much  more  frequently  occupied  by  men  than  by  women. 
Moreover,  within  the  past  decade,  there  have  been  substantial 
reductions  in  the  number  of  women  in  leadership  positions. 
Two  factors  appear  to  have  contributed  to  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  female  head  coaches.   First,  many  female 
coaches  "voluntarily"  left  coaching.   Second,  many  female 
coaches  were  replaced  by  male  coaches  (Hart,  Hasbrook,  & 
Mathes,  1986) . 


There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  the  high 
rate  of  turnover  among  female  intercollegiate  coaches.   One 
is  the  perpetuation  of  sex-role  stereotypes  in  college 
athletics.   Another  is  the  increasing  acceptability  of  men 
coaching  women's  sports  teams  as  opposed  to  women  coaching 
men's  teams  (Abbott  &  Smith,  1984).   A  third  possible 
explanation  is  that  women  coaches  are  experiencing  high 
degrees  of  job  dissatisfaction,  and  therefore  are  voluntarily 
withdrawing  (i.e.,  quitting  their  coaching  jobs).   It  is  this 
latter  possibility  with  which  this  study  is  concerned. 

Theoretical  Framework 
Job  satisfaction  has  been  viewed  from  a  wide  range  of 
perspectives.   Hoppock  (1935)  defined  job  satisfaction  as 
"any  combination  of  physiological  and  environmental 
circumstances  that  causes  a  person  to  truthfully  say  ' I  am 
satisfied  with  my  job'"(p.47).   According  to  Super  (1942), 
job  satisfaction  depends  upon  the  individual's  opportunity  to 
find  adequate  outlets  for  abilities,  interests,  personality 
traits,  and  values.   The  most  common  definitions  of  job 
satisfaction  all  allude  to  the  existence  of  the  individual's 
needs  (in  varying  forms) ,  and  (generally)  view  job 
satisfaction  as  resulting  from  a  good  fit  between  the 
individual's  needs  and  the  job's  characteristics  and/or 
environment  (Hopkins,  1983)  . 


In  contrast,  Locke  (1976)  rejected  the  concept  of  needs 
as  a  central  component  of  job  satisfaction.   He  defined  job 
satisfaction  as  a  pleasurable  or  positive  emotional  state 
resulting  from  the  subjective  appraisal  of  one's  job  or  job 
experiences.   Locke  (1976)  distinguished  models  using  the 
notion  of  expectancy  from  models  having  as  their  bases  the 
notions  of  needs  and/or  values  (Sell  &  Shepley,  1979)  . 
However,  authorities  agree  that  regardless  of  whether  the 
concept  of  needs  and/or  values  or  perceptions  is  employed, 
the  common  underlying  premise  of  the  various  perspectives  is 
that  there  is  something  within  individuals  that  conditions 
their  reactions  to  (i.e.,  satisfaction  with)  their  jobs. 

Commensurate  with  this  view  is  the  theory  of  Work 
Adjustment  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) .   Dawis  and  Lofquist 
(1984)  asserted  that  job  satisfaction  is  the  result  of  direct 
correspondence  (i.e.,  mutual  responsiveness)  between  an 
individual's  work  personality  and  the  work  environment. 
Individuals  bring  certain  needs  and  abilities  to  the  work 
environment  and  the  work  environment  in  turn  provides  certain 
rewards,  such  as  wages,  prestige,  and  enjoyable  interpersonal 
relationships,  to  the  individual.   Similarly,  the 
individual's  skills  and  abilities  enable  her/him  to  respond 
to  the  requirements  of  the  work  environment.   Thus,  the 
rewards  of  the  work  environment  are  viewed  as  the  "response" 
to  the  requirements  of  the  individual.   When  personal  and 
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environmental  requirements  are  mutually  fulfilled,  the 
individual  and  the  work  environment  are  correspondent  (Dawis 
&  Lofquist,  1984)  . 

Achieving  and  maintaining  correspondence  is  a  continuous 
and  dynamic  process  that  Dawis  and  Lofquist  (1984)  termed 
work  adjustment.   In  other  words,  work  adjustment  is  the  on- 
going interaction  between  the  individual  and  the  work 
environment.   It  is  reflected  in  the  individual's 
satisfaction  and  satisfactoriness .   Satisfactoriness  is  an 
external  indicator  of  effective  correspondence;  it  is  derived 
from  sources  other  than  the  individual  worker's  self 
appraisal  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  work 
environment.   If  the  individual  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
the  environment,  the  individual  is  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
worker  (i.e.,  has  satisfactoriness).   Satisfaction  is  an 
internal  indicator  of  correspondence;  it  represents  the 
individual  worker's  self  appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
work  environment  fulfills  her/his  needs.   According  to  Dawis 
and  Lofquist  (1984),  if  the  work  environment  fulfills  the 
needs  of  the  individual,  she/he  is  defined  as  a  satisfied 
worker. 

Work  adjustment,  as  the  achievement  of  at  least 
minimally  effective  correspondence,  enables  an  individual  to 
remain  in  the  work  environment.   In  turn,  remaining  in  the 
work  environment  allows  the  individual  to  achieve  better 
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correspondence  and  to  stabilize  the  correspondent 
relationship.   The  stability  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  individual  and  the  work  environment  is  manifested  as 
tenure  in  the  job.   As  correspondence  increases,  the 
probability  of  tenure  and  the  projected  length  of  tenure  also 
increase.   Conversely,  a  decrease  in  correspondence 
diminishes  the  probability  of  remaining  on  the  job  and 
therefore  the  length  of  tenure. 

According  to  Dawis  and  Lofquist  (1969)  ,  tenure  is  the 
basic  indicator  of  work  adjustment  and  therefore  of  job 
satisfaction.   Tenure  is  a  function  of  correspondence  between 
the  individual  and  the  environment.   If  a  correspondent 
relationship  with  the  environment  is  established,  the 
individual  seeks  to  maintain  it.   If  not,  the  individual 
attempts  to  establish  correspondence  or,  failing  this,  to 
leave  the  work  environment.   Therefore,  the  probability  that 
an  individual  will  voluntarily  withdraw  from  the  work 
environment  is  inversely  related  to  the  individual's  level  of 
job  satisfaction  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) . 


Statement  of  Problem 
Widespread  job  dissatisfaction  among  female 
intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  can  be  inferred  from  the 
high  (job)  turnover  rate  among  them.   However,  little  is 
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actually  known  about  their  levels  of  job  satisfaction.   More 
specifically,  their  job  satisfaction  has  not  been 
investigated  empirically.   In  particular,  variations  in  their 
job  satisfaction  in  regard  to  their  ages,  years  in  coaching, 
years  as  head  coach,  level  of  collegiate  athletic  program, 
type  of  sport  coached,  annual  income,  marital  status,  success 
in  work  role,  and  physical,  behavioral,  cognitive,  and  total 
strain  are  unknown . 

Need  For  Stndy 
Job  satisfaction  research  has  been  conducted  in  a 
variety  of  settings,  yet  relatively  few  empirical  studies 
have  examined  job  satisfaction  among  female  intercollegiate 
coaches.   Moreover,  there  is  a  dearth  of  data  available 
relating  work  adjustment  to  job  satisfaction  among  female 
intercollegiate  coaches.   Dawis  and  Lofquist  (1984),  in  the  . 
context  of  their  theory  of  work  adjustment,  purported  that 
the  individual  and  the  work  environment  have  specific 
expectations  and  need  requirements  of  each  other  which,  when 
met,  result  in  correspondence  and  subsequent  increased  job 
tenure.   The  greater  the  degree  of  correspondence 
experienced,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  success  and  job 
satisfaction.   In  counterpoint,  lower  degrees  of 
correspondence  between  the  individual  and  the  work 
environment  decrease  potential  for  job  satisfaction  and 
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increase  the  probability  of  eventual  job  turnover.   In  this 
context,  the  information  derived  from  this  study  would 
augment  existing  research  relative  to  the  theory  of  work 
adjustment.   For  example,  knowledge  of  the  levels  of  job 
satisfaction  among  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches 
would  enable  determination  of  whether  the  theory  of  work 
adjustment  is  applicable  to  them.   Further,  even  more 
specific  information  relative  to  the  applicability  of  the 
theory  can  be  gained  from  investigation  of  some  of  the  female 
intercollegiate  coaches'  characteristics. 

Understandably  (in  view  of  their  high  rate  of  turnover) , 
there  is  need  to  provide  suitable  counseling  and/or 
consulting  services  to  female  intercollegiate  athletic 
coaches.  Knowledge  gained  from  research  regarding  the 
relationship  between  work  adjustment  and  job  satisfaction 
therefore  should  enhance  the  efforts  of  counselors  and 
consultants  who  have  cause  to  work  with  female  coaches  or 
prospective  coaches.   Moreover,  the  results  of  this  study  may 
provide  the  basis  for  counselor  educators  and  others  in  the 
helping  professions  to  examine  further  the  psychodynamics  of 
female  coaches.   Correspondingly,  results  of  this  study  also 
may  have  implications  for  career  counseling,  academic 
advising,  and  planning  for  effective  education  and  training 
programs  for  prospective  female  intercollegiate  coaches. 
Thus,  if  the  nature  of  female  coaches'  satisfaction  was 
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known,  counseling  and  consulting  services  could  be  better 
suited  to  meet  their  needs. 

Research  regarding  the  relationship  between  work 
adjustment  and  job  satisfaction  also  has  implications  for  the 
environments  (i.e.,  employment  setting)  in  which  female 
coaches  work.   Attrition  not  only  represents  a  waste  of  human 
resources,  with  attendant  psychological  implications  for 
individuals,  but  also  has  potential  to  have  costly  impacts  on 
organizations.   Athletic  programs  are  disrupted  and 
financially  burdened  while  new  coaches  are  being  recruited 
and  oriented  to  their  new  positions.  If  more  data  about  work 
adjustment  and  job  satisfaction  were  available,  personnel 
practices  for  recruiting,  hiring,  training,  and  placement  of 
female  coaches  could  be  significantly  improved,  thus  leading 
to  overall  increases  in  levels  of  job  satisfaction  and 
decreased  turnover.   Additionally,  the  findings  from  this 
study  could  provide  collegiate  athletic  administrators  with 
bases  for  development  of  both  corrective  and  preventive 
strategies  designed  to  promote  job  satisfaction  among  female 
coaches . 

The  current  trend  of  high  attrition  among  female  coaches 
in  intercollegiate  athletics  could  have  devastating  effects 
on  the  intercollegiate  structure  and  women's  sports  in 
general.   Abbott  and  Smith  (1984)  claimed  that 
intercollegiate  athletics  may  be  moving  toward  a  sex- 
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segregated  structure.   Lopiano  (1987)  also  speculated  that 
there  will  be  few,  if  any,  women  coaching  female  college 
athletes  by  the  year  2000,  thus  reducing  the  probability  that 
female  athletes  will  have  female  role  models .   A  lack  of 
positive  female  role  models  could  have  negative  repercussions 
on  the  career  choices  and  attitudes  of  young  students 
(Lopiano,  1987) .   Therefore,  knowledge  of  job  satisfaction 
among  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  holds 
implications  not  only  for  the  coaches,  but  also  for  female 
athletes  in  general. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  nature  of 
job  satisfaction  among  female  intercollegiate  athletic 
coaches.    Variations  in  job  satisfaction  among  female 
intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  will  be  investigated  in 
regard  to  factors  including  age,  years  in  coaching,  years  as 
a  head  coach,  type  of  sport  coached,  division  level  of 
collegiate  athletic  program,  annual  income,  marital  status, 
success  in  work  role,  and  physical,  behavioral,  cognitive, 
and  total  strain. 

Rationale  for  Approach  to  the  Study 
According  to  Acosta  and  Carpenter  (1988),  female 
intercollegiate  coaches  inexplicably  have  been  withdrawing 
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from  their  coaching  positions  at  an  increasing  rate  since 
1972.   The  high  turnover  rate  among  the  female  coaches  is  not 
a  new  phenomenon;  however,  in  general,  researchers  have 
neglected  to  investigate  this  problem  empirically.   High  job 
turnover  among  female  athletic  coaches  would,  theoretically 
at  least,  seem  to  be  related  to  their  job  satisfaction.   But 
again,  there  is  scant  empirical  information  about  their  job 
satisfaction.   Therefore,  this  study  is  being  conducted. 

A  descriptive  research  approach  will  be  used  in  this 
study.   More  specifically,  a  sample  of  female  intercollegiate 
coaches  across  the  country  will  be  surveyed  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  their  satisfaction  with  their  work.   The  survey 
method  employed  will  be  a  mailed  questionnaire. 

Mailed  questionnaire  survey  methodology  has  been 
criticized  as  having  inherent  disadvantages  when  compared 
with  other  survey  research  methodologies  (e.g.,  interviews, 
observations,  or  field  experiments) .   Generally,  the  most 
serious  drawbacks  of  mailed  questionnaire  survey  research  are 
potential  lack  of  response  and  inability  to  validate 
responses  given  (Bailey,  1982;  Fowler,  1984;  Franklin  & 
Osborne,  1971;  Kerlinger,  1973).   According  to  Bailey  (1982), 
additional  drawbacks  of  mailed  questionnaire  survey  research 
methods  include  (a)  lack  of  substantive  control  over  the 
environment  in  which  responses  are  provided,  (b)  lack  of 
flexibility  in  responding,  (c)  difficulty  in  interpreting 
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non-responding  to  specific  items,  (d)  lack  of  opportunity  for 
response  clarification,  (e)  non-responding,  and  (f) 
potentiality  for  sampling  bias. 

Conversely,  mailed  questionnaire  survey  research 
methodology  has  numerous  distinct  advantages  over  alternative 
research  methods.   For  example,  mailed  questionnaires  are  a 
means  of  efficiently  gathering  large  quantities  of 
information  from  a  large  population.   More  importantly,  the 
acquired  information  can  provide  a  remarkably  accurate 
portrait  of  the  population  surveyed  (Kerlinger,  1973) . 

Other  advantages  of  mailed  questionnaires  are  related  to 
expediency  and  cost  efficiency.   Mailed  questionnaires  are 
generally  less  expensive  than  alternative  research  methods 
and  can  be  sent  to  all  potential  respondents  simultaneously, 
thus  resulting  in  a  considerable  savings  of  time  (Babbie, 
1973;  Bailey,  1982) . 

According  to  Bailey  (1982) ,  additional  advantages  of 
mailed  questionnaires  include  (a)  responses  can  be  provided 
at  the  convenience  of  the  respondents,  (b)  respondents  can  be 
assured  of  anonymity,  (c)  items  used  are  standardized  across 
respondents,  (d)  there  is  no  potential  for  interviewer  bias 
in  recording  responses,  and  (e)  access  is  available  to 
respondents  from  whom  data  could  not  be  gathered  by  other 
means . 
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In  general,  the  advantages  of  mailed  questionnaire 
survey  research  outweigh  the  disadvantages.   The  widespread 
use  of  this  methodology  in  research  in  the  counseling 
professions  attests  to  this  contention.   Thus,  mailed 
questionnaire  survey  research  is  an  acceptable  approach  in 
general.   In  particular,  it  is  an  approach  well-suited  to  the 
purposes  of  this  study. 

Research  Questions 
Evident  in  the  professional  literature  is  that  job 
satisfaction  varies  as  a  function  of  many  factors,  including 
those  related  to  the  individual,  the  work  setting,  and  the 
interactions  between  them.   For  persons  in  many  job  roles 
these  relationships  have  been  explored  and  clarified. 
However,  such  is  not  the  case  for  female  intercollegiate 
athletic  coaches;  indeed,  extremely  little  is  known  about 
their  job  satisfaction  or  the  factors  associated  with 
variations  in  it.   Therefore,  the  major  research  questions  to 
be  addressed  in  this  study  are: 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  between  general  job 
satisfaction  score  and  age,  years  employed  as  a  coach,  years 
employed  as  a  head  coach,  annual  income,  perceived  level  of 
physical,  behavioral,  cognitive  and  total  strain,  and  success 
in  work  role? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  scores  on  each  of 
the  20  items  on  the  job  satisfaction  scale  and  age,  years 
employed  as  a  coach,  years  employed  as  a  head  coach,  annual 
income,  perceived  level  of  physical,  behavioral,  cognitive, 
and  total  strain,  and  success  in  work  role? 
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3.  What  are  the  differences  in  job  satisfaction  on  the 
bases  of  marital  status,  level  of  sport  coached,  degree,  and 
type  of  sport  coached,  and  their  interactions? 

4.  What  are  the  differences  in  scores  on  each  of  the  20 
items  on  the  job  satisfaction  scale  on  the  bases  of  marital 
status,  level  of  sport  coached,  degree,  and  type  of  sport 
coached,  and  their  interactions? 


Definitions  of  Terms 

The  following  definitions  are  used  throughout  this 
study. 

Adjustment  denotes  continuous  and  dynamic  process  by 
which  an  individual  seeks  to  achieve  and  maintain 
correspondence  with  an  environment  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984)  . 

Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women 
(AIAW)  is  the  governing  organization  of  women's 
intercollegiate  sports  (1971-1981)  which  sanctioned  women's 
intercollegiate  athletic  events  and  established,  conducted, 
and  promoted  competitive  national  championships. 

Attrition  refers  to  a  gradual,  natural  reduction  in 
membership  or  personnel,  for  reasons  such  as  retirement, 
resignation,  or  death. 

Correspondence  is  a  function  wherein  the  individual 
fulfills  the  requirements  of  a  work  environment  and  the  work 
environment  in  turn  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the 
individual.   As  a  basic  assumption  of  work  adjustment, 
correspondence  between  an  individual  and  her/his  work 
environment  implies  a  harmonious  relationship  between 
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individual  and  environment,  suitability  of  the  individual  to 
the  environment  and  of  the  environment  for  the  individual, 
and  a  reciprocal  and  complementary  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  the  work  environment.   Correspondence  in  this 
context  is  a  relationship  in  which  the  individual  and  the 
environment  are  corresponsive  (i.e.,  mutually  responsive) 
(Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) . 

Head  coach  is  a  woman  who  oversees  the  training  of 
athletes  and  athletic  teams.   The  head  coach  is  responsible 
for  all  administrative  and  supervisory  duties  related  to  her 
particular  sport  (i.e.,  budget,  recruitment,  hiring  of 
personnel,  or  scheduling  of  team  competition) . 

Interests  denote  preferences  for  activities  as  expressed 
by  the  individual  on  a  structured,  standardized  psychometric 
instrument  designed  to  sample  a  broad  domain  of  activities 
(Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) . 

Job  satisfaction  is  defined  as  a  pleasurable,  affective 
condition  resulting  from  a  person's  appraisal  of  the  way  in 
which  the  experienced  job  situation  meets  personal  needs, 
values,  and  expectations  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) .   A 
person's  attitude  toward  the  job  which  represents  a  complex 
assemblage  of  cognitions  (i.e.,  beliefs  or  knowledge), 
emotions  (i.e.,  feelings,  sentiments,  or  evaluations),  and 
behavioral  tendencies .   According  to  the  theory  of  work 
adjustment,  job  satisfaction  is  the  result  of  the 
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individual's  appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which  the  work 
environment  fulfills  the  individual's  needs.   For  the  purpose 
of  this  study  job  satisfaction  is  operationally  defined  as 
scores  on  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (MSQ) . 
The  MSQ  is  designed  to  assess  satisfaction  with  twenty 
separate  aspects  (i.e.,  work  reinforcers)  of  the  work 
environment  that  relate  to  twenty  psychological  needs.   The 
twenty  needs  are  ability  utilization,  achievement,  activity, 
advancement,  authority,  company  policies  and  practices, 
compensation,  coworkers,  creativity,  independence,  moral 
values,  recognition,  responsibility,  security,  social 
service,  social  status,  supervision-human  relation, 
supervision-technical,  variety,  and  working  conditions. 

National.  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  mCAA)    is  the 
governing  organization  of  men's  and  women's  intercollegiate 
athletic  programs.   It  sanctions  intercollegiate  athletic 
events  and  establishes,  conducts,  and  promotes  competitive 
national  championships. 

Needs  are  defined  as  implied  psychological  or 
physiological  deficiencies.   A  need  is  an  internal  condition 
that  spurs  the  individual  to  activity  and  to  behave  in 
specific  ways  (Abramson,  1980) .   Need  deficiency  causes  a 
state  of  disequilibrium  or  psychic  tension,  directing  the 
individual  into  a  satisfying  or  out  of  an  unsatisfying 
situation  (Lundin,  1974) .   Needs  are  defined  as  an 
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individual's  requirement  for  a  reinforcer  at  a  given  level  of 
strength,  i.e.,  an  individual's  preference  for  stimulus 
conditions  experienced  to  have  been  reinforcing  (Dawis  & 
Lofquist,  1984)  . 

Personality  structure  is  comprised  of  the  status 
characteristics  of  the  work  personality.   An  individual's  set 
of  abilities,  set  of  values,  and  the  relationships  among  and 
between  their  abilities  and  values  (Dawis  and  Lofquist, 
1984).   The  interaction  of  an  individual's  response 
capabilities  (i.e.,  skills  and  abilities)  and  preferences  for 
stimulus  conditions  (i.e., needs  and  values). 

Personality  style  denotes  the  process  characteristics  of 
the  work  personality.   It  is  the  manner  in  which  an 
individual  interacts  with  the  environment.   It  encompasses 
description  of  the  individual  on  the  dimensions  of  celerity 
(i .e. , quickness  in  responding),  pace  (i.e., level  of 
activity),  rhythm  (i . e . ,pattern  of  activity),  and  endurance 
(i.e., length  of  responding)  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984). 

Reinforcer^  act  as  a  stimulus,  such  as  a  reward,  which 
in  operant  conditioning  strengthens  a  desired  response. 
According  to  work  adjustment  theory,  reinforcers  are  stimulus 
conditions  observed  to  be  associated  consistently  with  an 
increased  rate  of  responses  over  the  base  rate.   Reinforcers 
are  stimuli  associated  with  the  maintenance  of  responses,  and 
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increase  the  likelihood  of  future  response  (Dawis  &  Lofquist, 
1984)  . 

Satisfaction  is  an  indicator  of  the  degree  of  success  an 
individual  has  achieved  in  maintaining  correspondence  between 
her/himself  and  the  work  environment.   Derived  from  the  work 
environment  and  fulfilling  the  worker's  requirements, 
satisfaction  is  an  internal  indicator  of  correspondence.   It 
represents  the  individual  worker's  self-appraisal  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  work  environment  fulfills  her/his 
requirements  (Dawis  &   Lofquist,  1984) . 

Satisfactorinp.q.q  is  an  indicator  of  the  degree  of 
success  an  individual  has  achieved  in  maintaining 
correspondence  between  her/himself  and  the  work  environment. 
Derived  from  sources  other  than  the  individual  worker's  self- 
appraisal  of  her/his  fulfillment  of  requirements  of  the  work 
environment,  satisfactoriness  is  an  external  indicator  of 
correspondence.   It  represents  the  work  environment's 
appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which  its  requirements  are 
fulfilled  by  the  individual  worker  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) . 

Tenure  is  defined  by  concepts  related  to  remaining  on 
and  being  retained  on  the  job  and  length  of  stay  in  the 
environment.   For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  tenure  is  a 
function  of  the  correspondence  between  the  individual  and  her 
work  environment.   Tenure  is  the  basic  indicator  of 
correspondence . 
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Title  IX  is  an  addition  to  the  Education  Amendments  Act 
of  1972  which  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  admissions  to 
educational  institutions  (excluding  admissions  to  private  and 
single-sex  institutions) ,  curricular  and  extracurricular 
programs,  student  services  and  benefits  such  as  counseling, 
health  care,  and  financial  aid,  and  job  access  and  promotion 
within  educational  agencies  and  institutions  (Fox,  1985) . 

Turnover  denotes  the  number  of  workers  hired  by  a  given 
establishment  to  replace  those  who  have  left.   It  also  is  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  workers  hired  to  the  number  of 
employed  workers . 

Work  adjustment  denotes  the  continuous  and  dynamic 
process  by  which  an  individual  seeks  to  achieve  and  maintain 
correspondence  with  her/his   work  environment  (Dawis  & 
Lofquist,  1984) . 

Work  adjustment  indicators  are  a  set  of  factors 
including  individual  satisfaction,  an  individual's 
satisfactoriness,  and  tenure  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) . 

Work  personality  is  depicted  by  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  work 
adjustment.   It  is  comprised  of  the  work  personality 
structure  and  work  personality  style.   It  is  characterized  by 
abilities,  values,  and  style  dimensions  relevant  to  the 
understanding  of  work  behavior  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984)  . 
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Work  environment  strnnl-nrp  is  a  description  of  the  work 
environment  in  terms  of  skill  requirements  and  need 
reinforcers.   It  also  includes  ability  requirement  patterns 
and  reinforcer  clusters  as  reference  dimensions  for  skill 
requirements  and  need  reinforcers  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) . 

Work  environment  style  is  a  description  of  the  work 
environment  in  terms  of  its  celerity,  pace,  rhythm,  and 
endurance  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) . 

Overview  of  Remaining  Chapters 
A  more  extensive  review  of  the  current  literature  is 
presented  in  Chapter  II.   The  methodology  of  the  study, 
including  sampling,  procedures,  instrumentation,  and 
statistical  methods  are  covered  in  Chapter  III.   Resultant 
data,  their  analyses,  and  other  results  are  presented  in 
Chapter  IV  and  the  discussion,  implications,  and  conclusions 
of  all  the  results  are  presented  in  Chapter  V, 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 

Further  Delineation  nf  Prnhlpm 
Currently  there  are  more  than  40,000  people  employed  in 
college  and  university  coaching  and  athletic  administration 
in  the  United  States  (Abbott  &  Smith,  1984) .   However,  fewer 
than  10%  of  these  people  are  women  (Acosta  &  Carpenter,  1988; 
Hart,  Hasbrook,  &  Mathes,  1986;  Parkhouse  &  Williams,  1986)  . 
More  significantly,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the 
number  of  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  and 
administrators  of  women's  sports  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.   Unfortunately,  the  percentage  of  women  employed  in 
these  professions  is  likely  to  become  even  smaller  in  the 
future. 

Acosta  and  Carpenter  (1988),  in  their  eleven-year 
longitudinal  study  in  which  data  were  collected  from  all  four 
year  college  and  university  members  of  the  NCAA,  clearly 
depicted  the  status  of  women  as  well  as  the  extent  of  male 
predominance  in  women's  intercollegiate  athletic  programs. 
Suggested  in  their  findings  was  a  distinct  pattern,  emergent 
over  the  past  fifteen  years,  wherein  female  coaches  and 
administrators  were  phased  out  of  women's  sports  programs 
while  men  fulfilled  the  positions  they  left  vacant.   For 
example,  in  22  of  the  24  most  popular  women's  sports  surveyed 
by  Acosta  and  Carpenter  (1988),  a  significant  decline  in  the 
number  of  female  coaches  and  a  concomitant  increase  in  the 
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number  of  male  coaches  was  found.   A  parallel  trend  existed 
for  women  in  athletic  administration.   For  example,  in  1972, 
women  held  over  90%  of  the  administrative  positions  in 
women's  collegiate  sports  programs,  but  in  1988  they  headed 
only  16%  of  those  programs  (Acosta  &  Carpenter,  1988) . 

In  an  effort  to  find  an  explanation  for  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  women  occupying  leadership  positions  in 
collegiate  sport,  Parkhouse  and  Williams  (1986)  examined 
differential  effects  of  gender  on  the  evaluation  of  coaching 
ability.   They  concluded  that  gender  bias  played  a  key  role 
in  the  decreasing  number  of  women  in  athletic  leadership 
positions.   They  found  general  gender  bias  (favoring  males) 
in  the  evaluation  of  basketball  coaching  ability  as  well  as 
preference  by  athletes  (both  male  and  female)  for  being 
coached  by  a  male  (Parkhouse  &  Williams,  1986) .   Parkhouse 
and  Williams  (1986)  concluded  that  gender  operates  as  a 
diffuse  status  characteristic;  females  are  generally 
considered  less  competent,  resulting  in  lower  status  for 
females  in  coaching  roles  compared  to  their  male 
counterparts.   Thus,  general  devaluation  of  females  provides 
partial  explanation  for  the  increasing  dropout  rate  of  female 
coaches.   Pertinent  here  is  the  logical  inference  that  if 
athletes  do  indeed  respond  to  their  coaches  in  this  manner, 
female  coaches  would  experience  less  job  satisfaction  and 
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more  burnout  due  to  less  support  or  reinforcement  from  their 
athletes  (Parkhouse  &  Williams,  1986) . 

In  accordance  with  the  "burnout"  theory,   Caccese  and 
Mayerber  (1984)  examined  gender  differences  in  perceived 
burnout  of  college  coaches.   They  found  that  female  head 
college  coaches  reported  significantly  higher  levels  of 
burnout  than  did  male  coaches  on  two  subscales  (i.e., 
personal  accomplishment  and  emotional  exhaustion)  of  the 
Maslach  Burnout  Inventory  (Caccese  and  Mayerber,  1984) .   They 
offered  several  possible  explanations  for  the  significantly 
higher  levels  of  burnout  among  the  women.   The  first  was 
related  to  the  fact  that  women  coaches,  generally,  are 
younger  than  the  men  and  have  been  coaching  for  a  fewer 
number  of  years.   Therefore,  they  are  presumably  less 
experienced  and  have  had  less  opportunity  to  learn  how  to 
cope  with  the  stresses  inherent  in  coaching.   These  women  may 
be  too  idealistic;  expecting  or  demanding  too  much  of 
themselves  (Caccese  &  Mayerber,  1984) . 

A  second  explanation  for  higher  levels  of  burnout  among 
female  coaches  was  that  female  coaches  feel  more  stress 
because  prominence  of  major  female  athletic  teams  is  a 
relatively  recent  phenomenon.   Consequently,  females  may  be 
attempting  to  "prove"  (their)  women's  teams  are  deserving  of 
respect  and  they  can  perform  well  (Caccese  &  Mayerber,  1984) . 
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A  third  explanation  related  to  personal  accomplishment 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  female  sports  are  not  as 
highly  acclaimed  as  are  male  sports.   Thus,  there  is 
considerably  less  recognition  and  attention  given  to  female 
coaches  and  they  are  not  rewarded  as  well  for  their  successes 
as  are  male  coaches  (Caccese  &  Mayerber,  1984)  . 

Another  area  that  has  been  examined  as  a  possible 
explanation  for  the  dramatic  decline  in  the  number  of  women 
coaches  is  related  to  sex  discrimination  and  the  impact  of 
discriminant  practices  on  female  coaching  careers.   Mathes 
(1982)  reported  a  set  of  factors  which  potentially  explained 
why  female  interscholastic  coaches  exited  the  coaching 
profession.   These  factors,  believed  to  have  influenced  the 
coaches'  decisions  to  leave  the  field,  included  less 
perceived  opportunity  than  males  to  (a)  coach  high  status 
sports;  (b)  become  head  coaches  or  athletic  directors;  and 
(c)  obtain  coaching  positions.   Also  indicated  in  the 
findings  of  the  study  was  that  former  female  coaches  believed 
inequities  in  pay,  transportation,  facilities,  support 
services,  and  practice  times  were  important  considerations  in 
their  decisions  to  leave  such  roles  (Mathes,  1982) .   These 
factors  are  all  components  of  job  satisfaction. 

The  current  status  of  female  intercollegiate  athletic 
coaches  is  related,  in  part,  to  several  cultural  and 
structural  factors  associated  with  male-dominated  professions 
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which  negatively  impact  upon  women.  At  the  root  of  these 
cultural  and  structural  factors  are  the  societal  sex-role 
stereotypes  applied  to  men  and  women  in  the  work  force. 

Male  dominated  professions  are  governed  by  male 
"traditional"  sex-role  stereotypes.   The  "model"  professional 
is  expected  to  be  firm,  aggressive,  competitive  and  just,  and 
not  at  all  feminine  (i.e.,  emotional,  dependent,  or 
yielding) .   Hence,  women  do  not  fit  the  mold  of  the  "model" 
professional.   The  acceptance  of  the  validity  and 
perpetuation  of  this  description  of  the  model  professional 
lies  in  the  prevalence  of  myths  regarding  the  nature  of 
women's  job  commitment  and  their  competence. 

Persistent  myths  concerning  the  sincerity  of  commitment 
on  the  part  of  female  workers  continue  to  influence 
managers/administrators'  perceptions  of  them  and  to  have 
detrimental  effects  on  their  chances  for  advancement, 
Crowley  et  al .  (1973)  tested  several  commonly  held  beliefs 
regarding  women  workers  on  a  large,  nationwide  sample.   They 
found  no  support  for  the  prevailing  notion  that  women  work 
only  for  "pin  money"  (O'Leary,  1977) .   Unfortunately,  with 
perpetuation  of  this  myth,  men  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
better  candidates  for  promotion  on  the  basis  of  economic 
need. 

Another  belief  that  negatively  impacts  upon  women  in 
professions  is  that  they  are  overly  concerned  with 
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socioemotional  aspects  of  their  jobs.   Crowley  et  al .  (1973) 
found  that  women,  like  the  males  sampled  in  their  study, 
regard  the  concern  and  competence  of  their  supervisor  as  more 
important  to  their  job  than  is  the  opportunity  to  make 
friends.   However,  male  administrators  and  managers  still 
fear  that  women  allow  emotional  factors  to  supersede 
objective  judgment. 

Crowley  et  al.  (1973)  also  found  no  factual  basis  for 
several  prevalent  assumptions  regarding  the  motivations  and 
aspirations  of  female  workers.   Included  among  these 
assumptions  are:  (a)  women  would  not  work  if  economic  reasons 
did  not  force  them  into  the  labor  market;  (b)  women  are  more 
content  than  men  with  an  intellectually  undemanding  job;  (c) 
women  are  less  concerned  than  men  that  their  work  be  self- 
actualizing;  and  (d)  women  are  less  concerned  with  "getting 
ahead".   Empirical  data  exist  to  contradict  each  of  these 
beliefs  (O'Leary,  1977) .   Thus,  the  findings  of  Crowley  et 
al.  (1973)  lend  support  to  the  contention  that  the 
aspirations  and  motivations  of  workers  of  each  sex  are  more 
similar  than  societal  stereotypes  would  indicate. 
Unfortunately,  however,  women  are  still  plagued  by  false 
beliefs  which  adversely  affect  their  opportunities  for 
advancement  (O'Leary,  1977) . 

In  the  American  society,  women  are  generally  considered 
less  competent  than  men  and  continue  to  fare  more  poorly  than 
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men  in  organizational  reward  decisions  (Freidman  &  Phillips, 
1988) .   Therefore,  in  order  for  highly  competent  females  to 
gain  recognition  for  their  accomplishments,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  demonstrably  exceptional  (i.e.,  out  of  role  and 
within  a  context  requiring  unusual  drive  and  dedication)  and 
their  worth  supported  by  "glowing"  evaluations  from 
authoritative  sources  (  O'Leary,  1977) .   For  women  in 
professions,  this  belief  results  in  exceptional  pressure  to 
perform,  thus  adding  to  the  already  existing  stress  and 
anxiety  associated  with  professional  occupations. 

In  view  of  prevailing  sex  role  stereotypes,  one  of  the 
foremost  cultural  factors  associated  with  male-dominated 
professions  is  what  Kaufman  (1984)  described  as  the 
"invidious  process  of  sex-typing"  (p. 357).   According  to 
Epstein  (1970b),  sex  typing  occurs  when  a  majority  of  those 
in  a  profession  are  of  one  sex.   Hence,  a  "normative 
expectation"  develops  which  determines  how  things  "should" 
be,  based  on  perceptions  of  personality  and  behavioral 
characteristics  associated  with  that  sex  (Kaufman,  1984) . 
When  an  occupation  becomes  sex-  typed,  the  sex  of  the  members 
of  the  minority  becomes  occupationally  salient.   Those  who  do 
not  fit  the  model  of  the  practitioner  or  their  profession  are 
viewed  as  "deviant",  and  treated  accordingly  (Patterson  & 
Engleberg,  1978) . 
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High  ranking  occupations  in  all  societies  are  typically 
male-dominated  (Goode,  1964)  .   Therefore,  high-status 
professions  and  prestige  specialities  in  society  are 
generally  identified  with  the  instrumental,  rigorous,  "hard- 
nosed"  qualities  generally  identified  as  masculine,  as 
opposed  to  the  "softer, "  more  expressive,  nurturing  modes  of 
behaviors  generally  identified  as  feminine.   "Since  the 
characteristics  associated  with  the  most  valued  professions 
are  also  those  associated  with  men,  women  fail  to  meet  one  of 
the  most  important  professional  criteria:  they  are  not  men." 
(Kaufman,  1984,  p. 357) . 

The  typing  of  certain  occupations  as  male  or  female  has 
consequences  for  entry  to  them  as  well  as  performance  within 
them  by  persons  who  possess  characteristics  of  the  "wrong 
sex".   Women  in  male-dominated  professions  are  forced  to  be 
self-conscious,  burdened  by  feelings  that  they  are  constantly 
being  watched.   They  must  always  be  cognizant  of  the 
impression  they  are  making,  striving  to  counteract 
misperceptions  and  inaccurate  assumptions  about  her  by  them. 
In  essence,  in  Kaufman's  view  (1984),  women  were  not  as 
highly  valued  in  professional  realms  as  were  men. 

In  attempting  to  substantiate  the  notion  that  females 
are  not  as  valued  as  men  in  professions,  O'Leary  (1977) 
reported  that  Feldman-Summers  and  Kiesler  (1974)  were  unable 
to  find  any  occupation  in  which  women  were  expected  to 
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outperform  males,  even  in  "traditionally  feminine" 
occupations  such  as  elementary  school  teaching  and  nursing. 
In  a  more  recent  study,  Rosen  and  Jerdee  (1978)  also  found 
that  male  managers  and  administrators  held  uniformly  more 
negative  perceptions  of  women  than  men  for  the  following 
attributes:  aptitudes,  knowledge,  skills,  interest  and 
motivation,  temperament,  and  work  habits  and  attitudes. 
Several  researchers  also  have  reported  that  men  and  women  are 
often  treated  differently  in  their  professional  roles.   For 
example,  women  earn  less  than  men  for  comparable  work  in 
almost  every  occupation  and  within  almost  all  professional 
specialties   (Mincer  &  Polachek,  1974,  1978;  Sandell  & 
Shapiro  1978;  Zincone  &  Close,  1978);  women  possessing 
identical  qualifications  and  skills  as  men  are  not  as 
successful  in  obtaining  professional  jobs  (Dipboye,  Fromkin  & 
Wibac,  1975;  Fidell,  1970;  Shaw,  1972;  Zikmund,  Hitt,  & 
Pickens,  1978;  Firth,  1982) ;  and  men  are  promoted  more  often, 
given  more  career  development  opportunities,  trusted  more  in 
handling  personnel  problems,  and  granted  leaves  of  absence 
for  child-care  duties  less  often  than  women  (Rosen  &  Jerdee, 
1973)  . 

Another  major  cultural  factor  which  may  negatively 
impact  upon  women  in  professions  is  related  to  the 
traditional  sex-role  expectations  for  women.   In  accordance 
with  traditional  female  roles,  familial  and  domestic 
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activities  are  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  wife/mother 
(and  therefore  not  of  the  husband/father) .   The  full-time 
employed  wife/mother  bears  the  largest  burden  for  managing 
the  home  and  children.   In  fact,  her  share  of  domestic 
activities  is  reported  to  be  three  times  greater  than  that  of 
her  full-time  employed  husband  (Pleck,  1982) .   Women, 
therefore,  find  themselves  competing  in  their  chosen 
professions  with  men  who  often  have  supporting  partners 
(i.e., wives)  who  manage,  maintain,  and  enhance  their  lives  as 
professionals  by  fulfilling  the  domestic  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  which,  theoretically,  they  should  have  fifty- 
percent  responsibility  (Bedeian,  Burke  &  Moffett,  1988/  Fox  & 
Hesse-Biber,  1984;  Kaufman,  1984)  . 

It  is  not  known  for  certain  what  impact  multiple  roles 
have  on  women.   The  preponderance  of  literature  supports  the 
notion  that  roles  drain  energy;  hence  the  more  roles  a  woman 
occupies  the  less  energy  she  will  have,  the  more  conflict  she 
will  experience,  all  of  which  will  affect  her  well-being 
(Coser,  1974;  Goode,  1960;  Slater,  1963)  .  Conversely,  more 
recent  studies  indicate  that  multiple  roles  have  a  positive 
impact  upon  women.   Thoits  (1983)  reported  that  there  is  a 
positive  association  between  the  number  of  roles  a  woman 
occupies  and  her  psychological  well-being.  Overall,  there 
seems  to  be  a  positive  relationship  between  multiple  roles 
and  well-being  for  women  (Gove  &  Zeiss,  1987;  Thoits,  1983) . 
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Professional  women  also  are  confronted  with  sex-related 
problems  within  the  professions  which  are  rarely  encountered 
by  their  male  counterparts.   For  example,  in  order  to  manage 
their  careers  and  personal  lives,  women  often  must  dispense 
with  "optional"  work  related  activities,  such  as  attending 
meetings,  conferences,  and  extraneous  collegial  relations, 
all  of  which  serve  to  enhance  career  development.   In 
addition,  the  work  pace  and  commitment  required  of  the 
individual  in  a  professional  occupation  has  been  described  as 
relentlessly  demanding  and  more  in  correspondence  with  male 
than  female  sex  roles.   Consequently,  women  are  often 
excluded  from  certain  work  activities  by  their  multiple  role 
demands.  They  therefore  are  limited  in  terms  of  their  access 
to  and  opportunities  within  professional  structures  (Fox  & 
Hesse-Biber,  1984)  .   In  contrast,  familial  roles  for  men 
(e.g.,  husband  and  father)  rarely  hinder  their  occupational 
involvements  and  commitments,  but  instead  often  correspond 
with  their  occupational  spheres  (i.e.,  the  man's  advancing 
career  "best  serves"  the  family)  (Epstein,  1980) .   Overall 
then,  traditional  sex-roles  and  expectations  for  women 
compete  with,  rather  than  complement  their  professional 
roles.   Consequently,  traditional  sex-role  demands  for  women 
(e.g.,  wifehood  and  motherhood)  serve  to  inhibit  the  single- 
mindedness,  continuous  participation,  and  commitment  required 
for  professional  success  (Campbell,  1988;  Fox  &  Hesse-Biber, 
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1984;  Kaufman,  1984) .  Relatedly,  Koberg  and  Chusmir  (1987) 
found  that  for  females,  the  higher  their  rank  in  a  job,  the 
higher  their  level  of  sex-role  conflict.  Conversely,  the 
reverse  was  found  to  be  true  for  males . 

In  response  to  traditional  sex-role  expectations  for 
females,  women  may  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  employment  to 
fulfill  familial  roles  (e.g.,  childbearing  and  childcare) . 
Consequently,  it  has  been  reported  that  careers  of 
professional  women  are  more  discontinuous  than  their  male 
counterparts  (Ferber  &  Kordick,  1978) .   The  discontinuity  in 
their  careers  often  results  in  obsolescence  of  skills,  as 
well  as  loss  of  positions,  participation  in  career' 
activities,  and  personnel  contacts  (Fox  &  Hesse-Biber,  1984) . 

Serving  as  an  additional  impediment  in  the  professional 
women's  career  is  the  virilocal  (i.e.,  residence  determined 
by  males)  nature  of  the  family  structure.   Generally,  there 
is  greater  pressure  on  the  wives  to  accommodate  their 
spouses'  transfers  or  relocations  than  vice  versa  (Theodore, 
1971) .   Thus  the  occupation  patterns  associated  with  male 
dominance  in  professions  impede  women's  career  developments. 

Women  who  pursue  professional  careers  often  choose  those 
which  are  least  likely  to  require  work  duties  incompatible 
with  the  stereotypical  role  expectations  (Patterson  & 
Engelberg,  1978)  .   For  example,  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
women  are  overrepresented  in  anesthesiology,  pathology. 
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psychiatry,  physical  medicine,  preventive  medicine,  and 
public  health.   They  are  substantially  underrepresented  in 
the  most  of  the  prestigious  specialities  (e.g., 
cardiovascular,  gastroenterology,  general  surgery,  and 
occupational  medicine).   Researchers  have  found  that  women's 
specialty  choices  may  be  the  result  of  a  subtle 
discrimination  that  encourages  them  to  enter  certain 
specialties,  while  discouraging  them  from  others  (Patterson  & 
Engelberg,  1978)  . 

Women  and  men  in  the  medical  field  also  generally  differ 
in  their  choices  of  type  of  practice  (e.g.,  salary  or 
private) .   Women  are  most  likely  to  choose  salaried 
positions,  while  men  have  a  greater  tendency  to  choose 
private  practice.   Marriage  and  family  play  a  key  role  in 
womens'  and  mens'  decisions  about  type  of  practice.   An  early 
marriage  or  engagement  among  male  physicians  is  associated 
with  a  tendency  to  select  private  practice.   In  contrast,  for 
women,  marriage  or  engagement  is  associated  with  a  tendency 
to  take  a  salaried  position.   Similarly,  marriage  and  family 
have  no  noticeable  effects  on  the  career  development  of  male 
physicians,  but  have  the  effect  of  interrupting  or  lessening 
the  practices  of  women  (Koberg,  1987;  Patterson  &  Engelberg, 
1978)  . 

The  situation  for  women  in  law  is  similar  to  that  of 
women  in  medicine.   Female  lawyers  predominantly  practice  in 
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trusts  and  estates  and  domestic  relations,  areas  which  are 
traditionally  female  domains.   Overall,  women  lawyers  are 
engaged  either  in  low  prestige  specialties  or  in  specialties 
where  firms  can  put  them  in  "back  rooms"  to  insure  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  have  direct  contact  with  clients  who  may 
find  it  "unacceptable"  to  work  with  women  (Patterson  & 
Engelberg,  1978) , 

Like  the  field  of  medicine,  women  in  law  face  barriers 
which  impede  the  progress  of  their  careers.   For  example,  few 
women  are  represented  in  middle-sized  law  firms.   Women 
generally  elect  private  practice  where  they  generally  work 
alone,  or  they  join  very  large  firms  which  will  tolerate 
"deviant"  practitioners  and  where  they  may  remain  anonymous 
(Patterson  &  Engelberg,  1978)  . 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  cultural  factors  which 
influence  women's  professional  development,  also  to  be 
considered  are  the  numerous  structural  factors  with  which 
they  are  confronted.   Foremost  among  these  factors  is  the 
"male  culture,"  which  exists  ostentatiously  in  male  dominant 
professions.   It  is  this  male  culture,  or  "old  boys  club" 
network,  that  Acosta  and  Carpenter  (1986,  1988)  cited  as  the 
primary  (perceived)  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
female  coaches  in  intercollegiate  athletics.   Male  and  female 
coaches  were  surveyed  by  them  as  to  what  those  coaches 
perceived  as  the  primary  causes  of  the  decreasing  number  of 
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women  in  the  coaching  profession.   Both  groups  indicated  that 
the  success  of  the  "old  boys  club"  network  acted  as  a 
fundamental  barrier  to  women. 

Professions  share  many  characteristics  of  communities. 
They  tend  toward  homogeneity  and  are  characterized  by  shared 
norms  and  attitudes.   Interaction  in  professions  is 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  informality,  much  of  it 
within  an  exclusive,  club-like  context  (Epstein,  1971) . 
Implied  is  a  certain  degree  of  cohesiveness  based  upon  a 
solidarity  that  evolves  from  gender.   Those  who  bear  certain 
overt  characteristics  (e.g.,  being  black,  Jewish,  or  female) 
are  at  an  immediate  dis'advantage  in  such  situations  (Hughes, 
1973) .   Similar  to  fraternal  societies,  the  exclusive  or 
dominant  group  depends  upon  "common  background,  continual 
association  and  affinity  of  interest"  for  its  continuance 
(Epstein,  1970a) .   Traditionally,  women  and  other  low-status 
groups  have  been  excluded  from  such  fraternal  associations 
(Kaufman,  1984) . 

The  "old  boys  club"  network  operates  primarily  (but  not 
exclusively)  on  an  informal  level  within  professional 
structures.   Men  in  professional  structures  have, 
figuratively  grown  up  together;  they  have  played,  learned, 
and  worked  together.   Consequently,  they  share  a  "common 
understanding"  about  rules  and  styles  of  competing, 
bartering,  and  succeeding  that  exist  within  occupational 
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structures  (Harragan,  1977;  Schaef,  1981)  .   Men  therefore 
often  share  a  comraderie  that  serves  to  facilitate  their 
communications,  which  in  turn  facilitates  support  and 
acceptance  among  them  (Fox  &  Hesse-Biber,  1984) . 
Unfortunately,  existing  male  milieus  act  as  occupational 
barriers  for  women.   Traditional  sex-role  expectations  for 
females  generally  prohibit  them  from  participating  in  male 
settings  and  traditions.   As  a  result,  women  often  find  it 
exceptionally  difficult  to  permeate  the  "male  network".   They 
are  in  fact  faced  with  considerable  resistance  from  males 
because  their  participation  would  likely  weaken  the  intimacy 
and  solidarity  associated  with  the  "male  world"  (Epstein, 
1971) . 

The  exclusion  of  females  from  men's  informal  circles  of 
communication  and  interaction  has  several  critical 
consequences  for  women's  professional  careers  (Fox  &  Hesse- 
Biber,  1984) .   Among  them  is  deprivation  from  the  informal 
learning  associated  with  mentoring  or  sponsorship.   Much 
professional  socialization  is  contingent  on  education  and 
training  gained  through  informal  interaction  between  a  senior 
person  and  an  entry-level  professional.   Entry  into  these 
upper  echelon  professions  is  commonly  gained  through  what 
Epstein  (1971)  referred  to  as  the  "protege  system."   The 
protege  system  operates  to  train  personnel  for  certain 
specialties  and  to  assure  continuity  of  leadership.   Because 
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the  sponsor  is  apt  to  be  a  male,  a  female's  advancement  may 
be  inhibited  for  several  reasons .   Among  them  is  the  fact 
that  a  man  cannot  easily  identify  a  woman  as  someone  who 
might  be  his  successor.   He  is  inclined  to  prefer  another  man 
in  the  belief  that  a  man  has  more  commitment  to  the 
profession  than  a  woman.   A  second  factor  that  inhibits  a 
female's  advancement  is  her  other  role-partners  (e.g., 
husband,  father,  or  child)  who  may  be  jealous  and  suspicious 
of  her  loyalty  to  the  sponsor  and  her  dependence  on  him. 
Likewise,  the  sponsor's  wife  may  also  resent  the  intimacy  and 
time  spent  between  the  sponsor  and  his  female  protege,  and 
object  to  it  (Epstein,  1971)  . 

Another  factor  related  to  a  woman's  restricted 
advancement  in  professions  stems  from  the  lack  of  support 
from  the  collegial  group.   A  group  will  not  favor  an 
unsuitable  member  who  is  likely  to  weaken  its  intimacy  and 
solidarity.   As  a  result,  group  members  may  exert  pressure  on 
the  sponsor  to  pick  the  protege  with  whom  they  will  be  most 
comfortable  (Epstein,  1971)  .  A  male  sponsor  typically  selects 
a  protege  he  feels  will  ease  the  transition  to  retirement; 
give  him  a  sense  of  continuity  in  his  work;  and  give  some 
assurance  that  his  protege  will  build  on  his  work.   Men  often 
consider  it  unwise  to  depend  on  women  in  such  situations 
(Epstein,  1971) .   A  male  sponsor  may  feel  a  woman  is 
financially  less  dependent  on  a  career  position  than  a  man 
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might  be,  and  therefore  not  be  as  committed.  Furthermore, 
because  of  her  presumably  highly  contingent  commitment  and 
drive  he  would  only  reluctantly  introduce  her  or  recommend 
her  to  colleagues  (Epstein,  1971) . 

Loy  and  Sage  (1978)  reported  that  upward  mobility  within 
"intercollegiate  coaching  circles"  is  largely  a  function  of 
sponsored  mobility  (i.e.,  entry-level  coaches  ask  for  the 
sponsorship  of  mentors,  those  who  are  experienced  coaches  or 
administrators,  in  seeking  their  own  coaching  positions  at 
major  universities)  (Loy  &  Sage,  1978) .   Thus,  the  exclusion 
of  women  from  informal  interactions  (among  men)  undoubtedly 
limits  their  opportunities  to  seek  and  obtain  mentorships 
associated  with  advancement  in  the  coaching  profession. 

Exclusion  from  informal  communications  and  interactions 
(e.g.,  luncheons  or  after  work  social  gatherings)  also 
prohibits  female  coaches  from  gaining  pertinent  information 
(e.g.,  alternative  job  prospects,  changes  in  administrative 
structures,  or  forthcoming  promotions)  which  could  enhance 
their  coaching  careers.   Also,  in  their  informal  exchanges 
men  relate  the  experiences  they  have  had  with  their  superiors 
and  colleagues  and  identify  those  who  are,  or  are  not, 
helpful  and  trustworthy  (Reskin,  1978) .   As  a  result  of 
women's  limited  access  to  these  networks  they  must  rely 
(generally)  on  formal  methods  of  communication  such  as 
publications,  announcements,  and  official  memorandums. 
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Typically,  these  methods  do  not  provide  the  aforementioned 
informal  information  nor  do  they  provide  information  far 
enough  in  advance  to  put  women  in  advantageous  or  competitive 
positions  (Fox  &  Hesse-Biber,  1984)  . 

Exclusion  from  male  networks  not  only  puts  females  in  a 
marginal  professional  position,  but  also  serves  to  put  them 
in  what  Hughes  (1973)  described  as  an  "invisible"  position. 
For  example,  when  important  professional  decisions,  such  as 
selection  for  promotion,  tenure,  or  departmental  privileges, 
are  under  consideration,  women  are  often  overlooked  (Hughes, 
1973)  . 

The  overriding  consequence  of  existing  male  networks  is 
that  women  are  excluded  from  the  "power  centers"  of  their 
professions  (Kaufman,  1984) .   The  informal  structure  within 
intercollegiate  athletics  can  be  described  as  a  "male 
universe"  where  men  have  overwhelmingly  control  of  governing 
and  administrative  positions  (Acosta  &  Carpenter,  1988)  . 
Therefore,  by  virtue  of  their  large  numbers  and  superordinate 
positions,  as  well  as  by  their  informal  networks,  men  have 
distinct  advantages  over  women  within  intercollegiate 
coaching.   As  a  result,  women  have  limited  access  to  key 
resources  and  opportunities  within  intercollegiate  athletic 
structures . 

Women  coaches,  as  "outsiders"  on  both  formal  and 
informal  bases,  often  find  themselves  in  precarious  and  self- 
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defeating  positions  within  intercollegiate  athletics. 
Because  of  male  dominance,  they  often  feel  awkward,  self- 
conscious,  and  at   distinct  disadvantage  within  the 
professional  structure.   They  also  may  feel  reluctant  to 
initiate  contact,  communication,  and  interaction  with  those 
in  power  (i.e.,  men).   In  turn,  their  "alienation"  from  male 
coaches  further  excludes  them  and  emphasizes  their  "marginal" 
positions  in  intercollegiate  athletics  (Epstein,  1971/ 
Reskin,  1978) . 

The  collegial  or  protege  system  also  is  important  in 
assessment  of  performance  of  professionals.   According  to 
Epstein  (1971),  adequacy  of  performance  may  be  simple  to 
judge  at  lower  levels  of  a  profession,  but  the  fine 
distinctions  between  good  and  superior  performance  require 
subtle  judgments.   Members  of  professions  affirm  that  only 
peers  can  adequately  judge  performance  at  these  levels;  they 
know  the  standards,  they  know  the  characteristics  of  the 
potential  promotee,  and  they  can  maintain  control. 
Continuance  of  professions  depends  on  intense  socialization 
of  members,  much  of  it  by  immersion  in  the  norms  of  the 
respective  professional  culture  even  before  entry  and  later 
by  sensitivity  to  his  peers.   These  controls  depend  on  a 
strong  network  cemented  by  bonds  of  common  background, 
continual  association,  and  affinity  of  interests  (Epstein, 
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1971) .   Unfortunately,  female  intercollegiate  coaches  rarely 
gain  access  to  these  controls. 

With  so  few  women  in  leadership  positions,  they  tend  to 
fall  into  traps  of  "tokenism"  (Kanter,  1976) .   They  are  on 
"display"  and  under  strong  pressure  to  perform.   At  the  same 
time,  they  are  socially  isolated,  poorly  accepted,  and 
subject  to  male  perceptions  of  favoritism  and  the  resultant 
unfair  treatment  (DeFleur,  1985) . 

It  has  been  found  in  studies  of  the  dynamics  of  tokenism 
that  both  males  who  are  in  the  minority  in  female-dominated 
fields  and  females  in  male-dominated  occupations  experience 
greater  emphasis  on  their  sex-related  characteristics  than  on 
their  occupational  skills,  thus  negatively  affecting  their 
self-esteem  (Macke,  1981) .   Furthermore,  individuals  in 
occupations  which  have  highly  skewed  sex  ratios  experience 
greater  pressure  to  perform  and  more  stress  in  interpersonal 
relationships  than  do  those  in  the  gender  dominant  group 
(DeFleur,  1985) . 

Kanter  (197  6)  and  others  also  have  documented  that 
administrative  and  leadership  positions  in  professions  have 
been  male-dominated  historically.   Consequently,  there  are 
numerous  male-oriented  beliefs  and  attitudes  concerning  the 
traits  deemed  necessary  for  successful  leadership.   The 
traits  most  often  cited  are  rationality,  analytic  ability, 
and  logical  thought.   It  has  been  assumed  often  that  females 
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do  not  have,  nor  could  develop,  these  traits,  thus  they  would 
make  poor  administrators  or  leaders  within  organizations. 
The  purported  validity  of  these  assumptions  has  been  refuted 
in  subsequent  research  and  the  attitudes  toward  women's 
leadership  abilities  have  begun  to  change  (Maccoby  &  Jacklin, 
1974)  . 

In  many  occupations  (e.g.,  law  enforcement,  military,  or 
building  construction),  however,  males  continue  to  oppose  the 
entry  of  women  for  reasons  which  have  been  described  as 
ideological  and/or  symbolic  vestments  of  male-oriented 
groups,  their  values,  or  their  cultural  views  (DeFleur, 
1985) .   Themes  of  gender  differentiation  and  exclusivity  are 
central  to  the  work  ethos  of  these  occupations.   Individuals 
in  these  occupations  posit  their  arguments  on  physiological 
and  psychological  differences  between  the  sexes  which 
necessitate  different  social  roles  (DeFleur,  1985)  .   Thorne 
and  Henley  (1975),  illustrated  this  point  with  their  study  of 
the  mining  occupation.   Miners  insist  that  the  nature  of 
their  work  and  its  uniqueness  (i.e.,  spending  long  periods  of 
time  physically  and  socially  isolated  in  the  mines) 
necessitates  interdependence  and  closeness.   Miners  believe 
bonds  which  develop  insure  safety  and  survival,  and  can  only 
develop  between  males. 

Women  are  sometimes  denigrated  in  some  male-dominated 
occupations  through  negativistic  humor,  unflattering 
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epithets,  or  ridicule  (Collinson,  1988;  DeFleur,  1985) .   For 
example,  Arkin  and  Dobrofsky  (1977)  examined  military 
training  activities  and  noted  that  such  devices  denigrate  the 
role  of  women  in  military  activities  and  also  tend  to 
reinforce  their  roles  as  sexual  objects.   Classical 
stereotypes  promoted  in  training  sessions  include  warning 
soldiers  against  contacts  with  "bad  women"  (i.e.,  destructive 
weapons  named  after  women) .   Practices  such  as  this  obviously 
reinforce  attitudes  and  beliefs  which  affect  sex  integration 
in  the  military  (DeFleur,  1985) .   Thus  occupational  ideology 
and  the  sex  typing  of  specific  role  activities,  sex-linked 
jokes,  and  epithets  are  often  used  as  part  of  segregation. 
All  form  an  occupational  ethos  that  stresses  themes  of  male 
exclusivity  and  gender  differentiation  (DeFleur,  1985) . 

Most  studies  of  women  in  male-dominated  professions  have 
relied  on  gender-related  factors  in  order  to  explain  women's 
depressed  status.   In  contrast,  Kanter  (1977)  concluded  that 
women's  attitudes  toward  and  position  in  professions  is  a 
function  of  their  location  in  the  organization's  hierarchical 
structure  rather  than  a  consequence  of  their  primary  sex-role 
socialization.   If  women  have  lower  job  aspirations,  less 
involvement  with  work,  and  exhibit  greater  concern  with 
congenial  work  environments  and  peer  relations,  the  reason 
may  be  that  they  find  themselves  in  jobs  with  limited  or 
blocked  mobility.   Furthermore,  men  who  find  themselves  in 
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comparable  situations  exhibit  similar  work-related  attitudes 
(Fagenson,  1988;  Kanter,  1977)  .   Kanter  also  claimed  that 
women  were  unable  to  mobilize  resources  within  organizations 
and  therefore  were  likely  to  behave  in  an  authoritarian 
manner  or  to  be  insecure  about  their  futures . 

Both  male  and  female  individuals  in  low-mobility  or 
restricted  mobility  situations  tend  to  limit  their 
aspirations,  their  efforts  to  find  satisfactions  outside  of 
work,  and  dreams  of  "escape".   Instead  they  create  sociable 
peer  groups  and  establish  interpersonal  relationships  which 
take  precedence  over  work.   Because  women  are  more  apt  to 
occupy  low-mobility  or  restricted  mobility  positions, 
especially  in  professions,  they  obviously  exhibit  these 
behaviors  more  often  than  men.   Unfortunately,  the  result  has 
been  even  more  stereotypical  generalization  of  "women's 
organizational  behavior"  (e.g.,  fewer  aspirations,  less 
commitment,  and  more  concern  for  interpersonal  relationships) 
(Kanter,  1976,  1977) . 

Support  For  Theoretical  Framework 
For  over  fifty  years,  job  satisfaction  has  been  the 
focus  of  repeated  study  and  remains  one  of  the  most  commonly 
studied  topics  relative  to  the  world  of  work.   As  early  as 
1935,  Hoppock  identified  thirty-two  prior  job  satisfaction 
studies  and  according  to  Locke,  more  than  3,000  studies  of 
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job  satisfaction  had  been  conducted  by  1976.   The  number 
today  is  certainly  substantially  larger.   Given  the  dramatic 
influence  of  the  nature  of  employment  on  individual  workers, 
the  voluminous  research  related  to  the  level  and  determinants 
of  job  satisfaction  is  not  surprising.   It  is  surprising, 
however,  to  note  that  despite  the  fact  that  numerous 
perspectives  on  job  satisfaction  have  emerged  from  these 
studies,  researchers  have  yet  to  be  able  to  agree  on  a 
specific  definition  of  job  satisfaction  (Locke,  1969)  . 
Hoppock  (1935,  p.  47)  defined  job  satisfaction  as  "any 
combination  of  physiological,  psychological,  and 
environmental  circumstances  that  causes  a  person  truthfully 
to  say,  'I  am  satisfied  with  my  job'."   Davis  (1967)  reported 
job  satisfaction  as  the  fit  between  individual  and  job  and 
therefore  job  satisfaction  is  the  result  of  a   "fit  between 
job  characteristics  and  the  wants  of  employees.   It  expresses 
the  amount  of  congruence  between  one's  expectancies  of  the 
job  and  the  rewards  that  the  job  provides"  (p.  74) .   Job 
satisfaction,  according  to  Smith,  Kendall,  and  Hulin  (1969), 
is  defined  as  "feelings  or  affective  responses  to  facets  of 
the  situation"  (p. 69).   Lawler  and  Wanous  (1972)  integrated 
operational  definitions,  theoretically  based  on  needs 
fulfillment,  equity,  or  work  values  to  define  jobs 
satisfaction.   Porter  and  Steers  (1979)  defined  job 
satisfaction  as  the  "sum  total  of  an  individual's  met 
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expectations  on  the  job"  (p.  167).   Locke  (1969)  defined  job 
satisfaction  as  the  "pleasurable  emotional  state  resulting 
from  the  appraisal  of  one's  job  as  achieving  or  facilitating 
the  achievement  of  one's  values"  (p.  316).   Despite  the 
variations,  most  definitions  imply  that  (a)  job  satisfaction 
is  contingent  on  fulfillment  of  individuals'  needs  and  (b) 
satisfaction  is  the  outcome  of  a  mutually  satisfying 
relationship  between  a  person's  needs  and  the  work 
environment . 

Job  satisfaction  also  has  been  explained  from  several 
theoretical  perspectives.  The  first  of  these  is  Maslow's  need 
hierarchy  theory  in  which  job  satisfaction  is  contingent  on 
the  fulfillment  of  individual  needs.   Maslow's  model  is  based 
on  two  fundamental  premises.   The  first,  is  that  individuals 
are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  fulfill  specific  personal  needs 
(e.g.,   physiological,  safety,  social,  esteem  or  self- 
actualization)  .   The  second  is  that  these  needs  are  universal 
among  all  individuals  and  that  they  are  arranged  in 
sequential  hierarchical  order.  Thus  once  lower  order  needs 
are  satisfied  (i.e.,  physiological,  safety,  and  social 
needs),  the  individual  ascends  the  hierarchy  one  level  at  a 
time  and  attempts  to  satisfy  next  higher  order  needs  (i.e., 
esteem  and  self-actualization)  (Porter  &  Steers,  1979) .   The 
major  assumption  in  Maslow's  needs  theory,  is  that  lower- 
order  needs  must  be  satisfied  before  attempts  are  made  at 
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satisfying  higher  order  needs.   When  needs  are  left 
unsatisfied,  it  creates  a  tension  within  people  which 
motivates  them  to  reduce  the  tension  and  restore  equilibrium. 
Once  a  need  becomes  satisfied,  however,  it  loses  it's  potency 
as  a  motivating  force  until  it  again  becomes  manifest. 

A  second  theoretical  perspective  one  that  also  builds  on 
Maslow's  needs  hierarchy  theory  is  Herzberg,  Mausner,  and 
Snyderman's  (1959)  two  factor  theory  of  job  satisfaction. 
According  to  Herzberg  et  al.  (1959),  individual's  tend  to 
describe  satisfying  work  experiences  in  terms  of  factors  that 
are  intrinsic  to  the  content  of  the  job  itself.  These  factors 
or  motivators,  which  closely  resemble  Maslow's  higher  order 
needs,  include  variables  such  as  achievement,  recognition, 
the  work  itself,  responsibility,  advancement  and  growth.   In 
contrast,  dissatisfaction  with  work  results  from  non-job- 
related  (so  called  "hygiene")  factors  which  are  closely 
related  to  Maslow's  lower  order  needs.   These  factors  include 
variables  such  as  company  policies,  salary,  co-worker 
relations,  and  supervisory  style.   Herzberg  claimed  that 
eliminating  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  through  hygiene 
factors  would  not  result  in  a  state  of  satisfaction,  but 
instead,  would  result  in  a  neutral  state.   Satisfaction 
occurs  only  through  motivators  (Porter  &  Steers,  1979) . 

A  third  theoretical  perspective  is  the 
expectancy/valence  theory.   In  contrast  with  the  need 
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hierarchy  and  two  factor  theories,  which  attempt  to  specify 
correlates  of  motivated  behavior  and  job  satisfaction,  this 
theory  attempts  to  identify  relationships  among  variables  in 
a  dynamic  state  as  they  affect  individual  behavior.   In 
essence,  the  primary  focus  of  the  expectancy  valence  theory 
is  on  the  relationship  among  inputs  rather  than  the  inputs 
themselves  (Porter  &  Steers,  1979) .   Motivational  force  to 
perform  and  remain  in  a  job  is  a  function  of  the 
expectancies,  or  beliefs,  that  individuals  have  concerning 
future  outcomes  in  proportion  to  the  value  they  place  on  the 
outcomes . 

Vroom  (1964)  defined  expectancy  as  an  "action-outcome 
association."   It  is  the  extent  to  which  an  individual 
believes  that  a  certain  action  will  result  in  a  particular 
outcome.   A  second  major  component  of  this  theory  is  valence, 
which  is  defined  as  the  value  or  preference  an  individual 
places  on  a  particular  outcome.   Individuals  assign  valences 
to  job  outcomes,  such  as  higher  pay,  promotion,  peer 
approval,  and  recognition,  in  relation  to  perceived 
importance  of  satisfying  those  needs  (Porter  &  Steers,  1979) . 
Workers  also  ascribe  a  valence  to  the  expectancy  or  their 
perception  of  the  likelihood  of  an  outcome  (Wellstood,  1984) . 

A  fourth  theoretical  perspective  is  discrepancy  theory. 
Discrepancy  theory  involves  comparison  of  what  people 
actually  receive  with  what  they  expect  to  receive  from  their 
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jobs.   Porter  and  Lawler  (1968),  in  accordance  with 
discrepancy  theory,  defined  job  satisfaction  as  the  extent  to 
which  rewards  actually  received  meet  or  exceed  perceived 
equitable  level  of  reward.   As  the  difference  between  the  two 
decreases,  job  satisfaction  increases.   Conversely,  failure 
to  receive  perceived  equitable  level  of  rewards  creates 
feelings  of  job  dissatisfaction.   According  to  discrepancy 
theory,  job  satisfaction  involves  more  than  knowing  the 
actual  reward  level;  it  is  also  important  to  know  what  the 
person  expected  to  receive  from  the  job  to  determine  the 
individual's  level  of  job  satisfaction  (Chung,  1977) . 

A  fifth  theoretical  perspective  of  job  satisfaction  is 
equity/inequity  theory.  This  theory  is  a  further  development 
of  the  concept  of  discrepancy  to  include  social  comparison  in 
reward  systems.  The  basics  of  this  theory  correspond  to 
discrepancy  theory,  with  the  exception  that  Adams  (1965) 
emphasized  the  importance  of  other  people's  Input -Output 
ratios  in  determining  a  person's  Input-Output  ratio.   Inputs 
are  defined  as  skills,  personal  traits,  and  experiences  and 
Outputs  are  defined  as  salary,  promotions  and  praise. 
Individuals  determine  their  ratio  of  Inputs  to  Outputs  and 
compare  it  to  their  co-workers.  In  order  for  the  individual 
to  feel  satisfied,  the  ratio  must  be  perceived  as  compatible. 
If,  however,  individuals  perceive  their  Input-Output  ratios 
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to  be  larger  or  smaller  than  others,  they  will  be 
dissatisfied  (Wellstood,  1984)  . 

Two  more  recent  theoretical  perspectives  include 
attribution  theory  and  locus  of  control  theory.   According  to 
attribution  theory,  an  individual's  perceived  behavior  is 
determined  by  internal  forces  such  as  personality  attributes 
(e.g.,  ability,  effort,  or  fatigue)  and  external  forces 
(e.g.,  environmental  attributes).   According  to  Luthans 
(1981),  people  behave  differently  based  on  whether  they 
perceive  internal  and  external  attributes. 

Locus  of  control  explains  an  individual's  work  behavior 
in  terms  of  perceived  internal  or  external  controlled 
outcomes.   An  individual's  perceived  locus  of  control  has  an 
impact  on  degree  of  job  satisfaction.   For  example,  an 
internally  controlled  individual  is  generally  more  satisfied 
with  work  than  an  externally  controlled  individual  (Mitchell, 
Smyser,  &  Weed,  1975) . 

According  to  Dawis  and  Lofquist  (1984),  work  is  an 
interaction  between  an  individual  and  the  work  environment 
where  each  has  specific  needs  and  requirements  of  the  other. 
For  example,  within  the  work  environment  the  individual  is 
expected  to  perform  certain  tasks  and  complete  specific 
assignments.   Correspondingly,  the  individual  expects  to  be 
compensated  for  her/his  work  performance  and  provided  with 
satisfying  conditions  of  work  such  as  safety,  comfort,  peer 
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support,  competent  supervision,  and  achievement 
opportunities.   Provided  the  work  environment  and  individual 
are  able  to  satisfy  each  others  requirements  and  needs,  their 
interaction  and  relationship  will  be  maintained.   In 
contrast,  when  their  mutual  requirements  are  not  met,  the 
individual  or  work  environment  will  move  to  change  or 
terminate  the  relationship. 

The  process  whereby  the  individual  and  work  environment 
strive  to  meet  each  others  requirements  and  needs  is  called 
"work  adjustment"  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) .   The  degree  to 
which  the  requirements  of  each  or  both  are  met  is  described 
as  level  of  "correspondence."   According  to  Dawis  and 
Lofquist  (1984),  a  basic  motive  of  human  vocational  behavior 
is  to  achieve  and  maintain  high  correspondence,  i.e.,  to 
engage  in  effective,  satisfying  work  adjustment. 

The  primary  indicators  of  work  adjustment  are  job 
satisfaction  and  job  satisfactoriness .   Job  satisfaction  is 
the  degree  to  which  the  work  environment  meets  the 
individual's  needs.   Dawis  and  Lofquist  (1984)  identified 
twenty  individual  needs  relevant  to  job  satisfaction:  ability 
utilization,  achievement,  activity,  advancement,  authority, 
company  policies  and  practices,  compensation,  co-workers, 
creativity,  independence,  moral  values,  recognition, 
responsibility,  security,  social  service,  social  status, 
supervision-human  relations,  supervision-technical,  variety. 
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and  working  conditions.  Job  dissatisf action  occurs  when  the 
individual  perceives  that  the  work  environment  does  not  meet 
most  or  all  of  these  needs. 

Satisfactoriness  is  the  degree  to  which  the  work 
environment  is  satisfied  with  the  individual's  skills  and 
performance.   Both  satisfaction  and  satisfactoriness  are 
required  in  order  for  an  individual  to  remain  voluntarily  or 
be  retained  in  a  job.   Thus,  tenure  is  the  outcome  of  work 
adjustment  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) .   More  specifically, 
tenure  is  the  outcome  of  high  correspondence  (i.e.,  job 
satisfaction)  and  satisfactoriness  between  the  individual  and 
work  environment. 

Also  according  to  the  theory  of  work  adjustment,  an 
individual  has  principle  characteristics  which  collectively 
represent  her/his  work  personality  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) . 
A  person's  work  personality  is  comprised  of  two  primary  sets 
of  characteristics:  status  characteristics  (i.e.,  personality 
structure)  and  process  characteristics  (i.e.,  personality 
manifestation  style) .   Personality  structure  is  defined  as  an 
individual's  vocational  skills  and  needs,  while  personality 
style  refers  to  an  individual's  characteristic  ways  of 
interacting  with  the  vocational  environment.   Needs  and 
values  of  personality  structure  are  measured  on  the  reference 
dimensions  of  abilities  and  values,  respectively. 
Personality  style  is  measured  on  the  reference  dimensions  of: 
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celerity  (i.e.,  speed  with  which  an  individual  interacts  with 
the  work  environment),  pace  (i.e.,  level  of  activity 
exhibited  by  individual  when  interacting  with  the  work 
environment),  rhythm  (i . e . ,pattern  of  pace  in  interaction 
with  the  work  environment),  and  endurance  (i.e.,  the  duration 
of  interaction  with  work  environment)  (Dawis  &  Lofquist, 
1984)  . 

Dawis  and  Lofquist  (1984)  provided  a  description  of  the 
work  environment  which  parallels  their  description  of  work 
personality.   The  work  environment  structure  is  comprised  of 
skill  requirements  (i.e.,  performance  expectations)  and  needs 
reinforcers  (i.e.,  stimulus  conditions  in  which  their 
presence  or  absence  accounts  for  satisfaction  of  an 
individual's  needs).   Work  environment  is  measured  in  terms 
of  the  reference  dimensions  of  ability  requirements  and 
reinforcer  factors,  which  correspond  to  skill  requirements 
and  needs  reinforcers . 

Correspondence  describes  not  only  the  mutual 
responsiveness  between  individual  and  work  environment,  but 
also  the  "degree  of  fit"  between  work  personality  structure 
and  work  environment  structure.   Worthy  of  note  is  that 
individuals  with  comparable  work  personality  structures  may 
differ  in  the  amount  of  correspondence  required  from 
comparable  work  environments  in  order  for  the  respective 
individuals  to  desire  to  remain  in  them.   Tolerance  of  lack 
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of  correspondence  is  described  as  worker  flexibility.   If 
there  is  need  to  increase  the  individual's  degree  of 
correspondence  with  the  work  environment,  the  individual  will 
elect  to  either  change  the  environment  or  alter  the  way  in 
which  the  work  personality  structure  is  expressed  in  the  work 
environment.   If  the  individual  responds  by  acting  on  the 
environment,  the  mode  of  adjustment  is  called  active.   If  the 
individual  responds  by  changing  her/his  expression  or 
manifestation  of  work  personality  structure  to  increase 
correspondence,  the  mode  of  adjustment  is  called  reactive. 
Relatedly,  the  mode  of  adjustment  which  describes  the  length 
of  time  an  individual  will  tolerate  lack  of  correspondence 
with  the  work  environment  before  leaving  is  called 
perseverance  (Dawis  &  Lofquist,  1984) . 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  work  adjustment  has 
utilitarian  value  for  understanding  levels  of  job 
satisfaction  among  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches. 
In  addition  to  augmenting  existing  research  relative  to  the 
the  theory  of  work  adjustment,  the  findings  derived  from  this 
study  could  (a)  provide  more  specific  theoretical  guidance 
for  counselors  and  consultants  who  have  cause  to  work  with 
female  coaches  or  prospective  coaches,  (b)  augment  existing 
research  pertaining  to  women  in  other  male  dominated 
professions  and/or  individuals  working  in  high  pressure/high 
stress  environments,  and   (c)  help  to  establish  how  Dawis  and 
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Lofquist's  theory  of  work  adjustment  can  be  applied  to  career 
and  personal  counseling  with  prospective  coaches  in 
intercollegiate  athletics,  with  individuals  already  in  the 
field  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs,  and  with 
individuals  in  similar  occupational  situations  (e.g.,  women 
in  male-dominated  fields,  individuals  in  other  university 
related  occupations,  or  individuals  in  high  stress 
occupations) . 

Ideally,  prospective  collegiate  coaches,  both  male  and 
female,  would  profit  from  knowing  requisite  characteristics 
relevant  for  a  (satisfying)  career  in  intercollegiate 
athletics.  That  is,  such  knowledge  could  be  used  by 
prospective  or  current  coaches  in  their  career  decision- 
making processes.   According  to  Dawis  and  Lofquist  (1984), 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge  would  increase  the  likelihood 
of  correspondence  between  the  individual  and  work 
environment,  thus  increasing  both  level  of  job  satisfaction 
and  length  of  tenure. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  development  of  their  theory  of 
work  adjustment,  Dawis  and  Lofquist  did  not  give  particular 
attention  to  particular  human  characteristics  related  to 
level  of  work  adjustment.   For  example,  they  did  not  address 
factors  such  as  age,  educational  level,  length  of  tenure, 
gender,  perceived  levels  of  strain  (stress)  or,  related  to 
perceived  levels  of  strain,  the  individual's  level  of  success 
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(accomplishment)  in  their  work  role.   Fortunately,  however, 
other  authors  have  addressed  these  factors,  and  their 
relationships  to  job  satisfaction  can  be  discussed  within  the 
context  of  work  adjustment. 

Herzberg,  Mausner,  Peterson,  and  Capwell  (1957)  reported 
a  U-shaped  relationship  between  age  and  satisfaction.   More 
specifically,  job  satisfaction  levels  are  high  in  young 
workers.   Over  time  however,  their  levels  of  satisfaction 
wane,  but  rise  again  with  increasing  age.  Substantial  support 
exists  for  the  U-shaped  relationship.   In  seventeen  of 
twenty-three  studies  conducted  before  1960  on  the 
relationship  between  age  and  job  satisfaction,  the  U-shaped 
curve  emerged  (Ivancevich  &  Donnelly,  1968) .   Hoppock  (1960) 
reported  similar  findings  in  a  study  in  which  he  compared  job 
satisfaction  levels  of  male  workers  in  1932  and  again  in 
1959.   He  found  that  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  total 
sample  reported  increased  levels  of  satisfaction  over  the 
time  period.   Weaver  (1980),  in  a  related  study  which 
compared  job  satisfaction  levels  of  workers  between  1972  and 
1978,  also  reported  that  job  satisfaction  increased  with  age. 
Hulin  and  Smith  (1965)  rejected  the  U-shaped  model  as  a 
result  of  their  findings  which  suggested  a  monotonic 
relationship  between  age  and  job  satisfaction.   They  found 
that  job  satisfaction  rose  steadily  until  approximately  five 
years  before  expected  time  for  retirement.   They  explained 
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that  at  this  stage  of  the  individual's  career  opportunities 
for  growth  and  promotion  often  begin  to  decline.   Saleh  and 
Otis  (1964)  reported  findings  similar  to  those  of  Hulin  and 
Smith,   In  their  study  of  managerial  level  employees,  they 
also  found  that  satisfaction  increased  with  age  until  the 
pre-retirement  period,  at  which  time  it  began  to  decline. 
Their  explanation  for  the  decline  was  related  to  "general 
adjustment"  to  life's  unavoidable  circumstances.  Individuals 
often  experience  a  decline  in  physical  health  as  well  as 
decreased  opportunities  for  self-actualization  and 
psychological  growth  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65. 
Consequently,  according  to  Saleh  and  Otis,  the  result  is  a 
general  decline  in  life  adjustment,  which  in  turn  contributes 
to  a  significant  decline  in  job  satisfaction.   Saleh  and 
Otis's  findings  are  supported  by  Form  and  Geshwender  (1962). 
They  concluded  that  other  variables  relating  to  increased 
satisfaction  are  a  general  function  of  adult  socialization 
and  are  interrelated  through  the  variable  of  age.   Thus,  as 
workers  age,  they  begin  to  accept  their  positions  in  life  and 
adjust  their  goals,  including  occupational  goals  and 
aspirations,  accordingly. 

In  contrast  with  theories  that  purport  that  job 
satisfaction  increases  with  age,  Aronowitz  (1973)  reported 
that  greater  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  younger  workers 
in  the  1970 's.   This  dissatisfaction,  however,  was  attributed 
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to  an  historical  shift  among  an  entire  generation  rather  than 
a  phenomenon  related  specifically  to  age  or  stages  of  the 
life  cycle. 

Other  researchers  who  have  examined  the  relationship 
between  age  and  job  satisfaction  have  concluded  that  gender 
also  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  determination  of  job 
satisfaction.   For  example,  Hunt  and  Saul  (1975)  found  a 
significant  relationship  between  age  and  job  satisfaction  but 
only  in  male  workers.   In  contrast,  Shott,  Albright,  and 
Glennon  (1963)  found  a  significant  relationship  for  women  but 
not  for  men.   And  finally,  Glenn,  Taylor,  and  Weaver  (1977) 
reported  a  significant  relationship  between  age  and  job 
satisfaction  for  both  sexes. 

Studies  in  which  the  relationship  between  educational 
level  and  job  satisfaction  were  examined  have  had 
contradictory  results.   For  example.  Weaver  (1980),  Quinn  and 
Mandilovitch  (1980),  and  Herzberg  et  al.  (1957)  reported  that 
job  satisfaction  was  positively  related  to  level  of 
education.   In  contrast,  however,  Klein  and  Maher  (1966)  and 
Vollmer  and  Kinney  (1955)  found  a  negative  correlation 
between  job  satisfaction  and  level  of  education.   From  these 
latter  findings  it  was  suggested  that  employees  with  higher 
levels  of  education  expected  more  from  their  jobs  and  thus 
became  even  more  dissatisfied  when  their  job  failed  to  meet 
those  expectations. 
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Srivasta  et  al.  (1977)  indicated  from  their  review  of  the 
literature  that  there  was  a  relationship  between  level  of 
education  and  job  satisfaction,  but  the  direction  of  the 
relationship  depended  upon  unspecified  variables.   According 
to  these  researchers,  it  is  feasible  that  an  "overqualif led" 
or  educated  individual  would  feel  trapped  and  unproductive  in 
an  undemanding  and  thus,  unsatisfying  job.   Relatedly,  it 
also  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  higher  educational 
levels  may  be  related  to  feelings  of  well-being  and 
satisfaction.   In  this  vein,  higher  educated  individuals 
would  be  more  likely  to  occupy  intrinsically  and 
extrinsically  rewarding  positions  in  organizations  (Srivasta 
et  al.,  1977) . 

It  may  be  inferred  that  individuals'  levels  of  education 
may  significantly  impact  their  levels  of  work  adjustment. 
Although  there  is  disagreement  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
relationship  between  the  two  variables,  there  is  relative 
certainty  that  either  too  much  or  too  little  education  for  a 
particular  job  results  in  dissatisfaction.   In  terms  of  work 
adjustment,  an  individual  who  is  either  under  or 
overqualified  for  her/his  position  will  likely  find  that  many 
personal  needs  are  unmet  (e.g.,  ability  utilization, 
advancement,  compensation,  recognition,  security,  creativity, 
working  conditions)  resulting  in  low  work  adjustment. 
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Studies  in  which  the  relationship  between  length  of 
employment  (i.e.,  tenure)  and  job  satisfaction  was  examined 
yielded  more  consistent  findings.   Srivastva  et  al.,  (1977) 
reviewed  eleven  studies  which  related  tenure  to  job 
satisfaction  in  a  variety  of  U.S.  and  Indian  populations. 
Five  of  these  studies  were  based  on  populations  of  educators 
(superintendents  and  teachers);  other  populations  studied 
included  blue-collar  workers,  clerical  workers,  management 
consultants,  and  nurses.   They  found  that  Indian  populations 
consistently  reported  a  positive  relationship  between  length 
of  employment  and  job  satisfaction.   For  the  educators, 
however,  length  of  employment  was  not  related  to  job 
satisfaction.   They  attributed  these  contradictory  findings 
to  the  possibility  that  moderating  variables  may  be 
operating.   For  example,  the  results  may  be  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  job,  span  of  employment  or  populations  studied;  length 
of  employment  may  be  more  closely  related  to  age  and  job 
satisfaction;   or  length  of  employment,  if  short,  may  in  fact 
be  due  to  short-term  disillusionment  more  closely  related  to 
age  than  to  educational  level  (Srivastva  et  al . ,  1977). 
Porter  and  Steers  (1979)  also  considered  age  to  be  closely 
related  to  tenure,  thus  many  corresponding  results  emerged. 
Knowles  (1964)  claimed  that  an  employees  length  of  service  or 
length  of  service  in  a  previous  occupation  were  highly 
accurate  predictors  of  the  likelihood  that  the  individual 
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would  remain  on  her/his  present  job.   Similarly,  Shott  et 
al.(1963)  studied  clerical  workers  and  found  that  employees 
who  had  long  tenure  with  their  present  employers  also  had 
worked  at  least  ten  months  with  their  previous  employers. 
The  researchers  of  Fleishman  and  Berniger  (1960)  and  Robinson 
(1972)  supported  the  findings  of  Shott  et  al .  (1963). 

Hulin  and  Smith  (1965)  reported  a  close  relationship 
between  tenure  and  job  satisfaction.  Similar  to  the 
relationship  between  age  and  job  satisfaction,  they  concluded 
it  was  monotonic  in  nature.   They  also  concluded  that  it  may 
be  incorrect  to  assume  that  tenure  alone  is  related  to  job 
satisfaction  because  age,  not  tenure,  may  be  a  stronger 
predictor  of  job  satisfaction  levels.    Therefore,  in  order 
to  determine  the  effects  of  tenure  on  job  satisfaction,  the 
relationship  between  age  and  job  satisfaction  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.   Hulin  and  Smith  also  argued  that  the 
same  line  of  reasoning  applies  to  salary  and  job  level. 
Rachman  and  Kemp  (1964)  found  that  the  "happiest" 
employees  in  their  study  were  those  who  had  been  with  the 
company  for  over  twenty  years.   Similarly,  Form  and 
Geschwender  (1962)  found  that  workers  with  ten  or  more  years 
were  significantly  more  satisfied  than  co-workers  with  less 
tenure.   Alderfer  (1967),  in  a  study  which  examined  the  job 
satisfaction  levels  of  blue  collar  and  low-level  management 
personnel,  found  that  as  seniority  increased  so  did  worker 
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satisfaction  with  pay  and  opportunities  to  use  skills  and 
abilities . 

Monie  (1967)  discovered  a  U-shaped  relationship  between 
job  satisfaction  and  tenure.   Those  workers  with  tenure  of 
less  than  one  year  reported  high  levels  of  satisfaction. 
After  one  year  however,  Monie  reported  that  a  sudden  decrease 
in  satisfaction  occurred  followed  by  a  sharp  increase  after 
the  second  year.   Thereafter,  the  pattern  of  satisfaction 
plateaued.   Form  and  Geshwender  (1962)  supported  these 
findings  from  their  study  of  manual  laborers .   They  reported 
that  employees  found  an  "occupational  niche"  early  in  their 
work  life  and  that  their  job  satisfaction  stabilized  soon 
thereafter. 

Two  basic  inferences  pertaining  to  work  adjustment  can 
be  drawn  from  the  relationship  between  length  of  employment 
and  job  satisfaction.   The  most  obvious  is  that  individuals 
with  extended  tenure  are  most  likely  to  experience  high 
levels  of  work  adjustment.   In  addition  work  adjustment  may 
be  at  it's  lowest  level  after  the  first  one  or  two  years  of 
employment  in  a  particular  job.   It  appears  that  during  this 
time  period  individuals  are  in  the  process  of  evaluating 
their  positions  and  attempting  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  their  jobs  will  satisfy  their  individual  needs. 
Therefore,  work  adjustment  may  be  a  critical  factor  at  this 
time . 
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According  to  Forgionne  and  Peeters  (1982)  suggested  in 
the  preponderance  of  research  related  to  gender  and  job 
satisfaction  is  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  them.   In  independent  studies,  however,  Shapiro  and 
Stern  (1975)  and  Weaver  (1974a;  1974b)  found  that  more 
professional  men  than  women  were  satisfied  with  their  jobs. 
Hulin  and  Smith  (1965)  confirmed  this  finding  in  studies  of 
non-professional  workers,  as  did  Bartol  and  Wortman  (1975) 
who  found  that  male  managers  were  more  satisfied  in  their 
positions  than  women.   As  a  point  of  interest,  males  who 
worked  in  predominantly  female  or  gender  proportionate  jobs 
reportedly  experienced  lower  levels  job  satisfaction  (Moore, 
1985)  .  . 

Miller  (1980)  reported  that  job  satisfaction  for  both 
women  and  men  was  determined  by  intrinsic  job  characteristics 
(i.e.,  autonomy,  complexity,  and  variety).   However, 
suggested  in  her  data  was  that  men  place  a  higher  value  on 
job  autonomy  than  women,  while  women  place  higher  value  on 
job  complexity  than  men.   For  women,  job  satisfaction  often 
depended  upon  how  complex  and  interesting  the  job  was. 
Miller  accounted  for  these  differences  by  stating  that  women 
may  so  rarely  have  access  to  jobs  with  autonomy  that  they  do 
not  rank  it  among  the  most  important  characteristics  of  their 
jobs  . 
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In  studies  pertaining  only  to  women,  researchers  have 
reported  that  women  in  traditionally  male  occupations 
experienced  relatively  high  levels  of  job  satisfaction  (Meyer 
&  Lee,  1978;  Moore,  1985;  O'Farrell,  1980;Schreiber,  1979)  . 
O'Farell  and  Harlen  (1982)  also  found  that  women  working  in 
traditionally  male,  blue-collar  occupations  were 
significantly  more  satisfied  with  their  work  than  their 
female  counterparts  who  held  traditionally  female,  white- 
collar  occupations,  while  employed  by  the  same  corporation. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  women  in  nontraditional 
occupations  consider  pay  and  work  content  factors  related  to 
their  positions  as  more  satisfying  than  for  women  in 
traditional  occupations  (Schreiber,  1979) .  Moore  (1985) 
reported  that  women  in  predominantly  male  occupations 
perceived  economic  factors,  utilization  of  skills,  and 
flexibility  of  hours  as  primary  factors  affecting  their 
levels  of  job  satisfaction.  Support  of  co-workers,  which  has 
been  cited  as  a  primary  factor  related  to  women's  job 
satisfaction,  was  not,  in  this  case,  a  salient  factor.  In 
contrast,  Neil  and  Snizek  (1987)  found  that  women  placed 
greater  value  on  working  relations;  whereas  men  emphasized 
salary,  job  status,  and  prestige  in  the  community. 

Two  studies  in  which  women  in  nontraditional  and 
traditional  jobs  within  the  same  organizations  were  compared 
had  results  where  there  were  greater  levels  of  job 
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satisfaction  among  "nontraditionals" .   The  researchers  also 
reported,  however,  that  women  in  the  "nontraditional" 
category  experienced  a  great  deal  more  stress  resulting  from 
the  pressure  on  them  to  "perform",  isolation,  and  co-workers 
hostility  than  their  counterparts.  (O'Farrell  &  Harlen,  1980; 
Schreiber,  1979)  .   O'Farrell  and  Harlen  (1980)  and  Walshok 
(1979)  suggested  that  the  higher  levels  of  job  satisfaction 
for  women  in  nontraditional  occupations  stemmed,  in  part, 
from  comparisons  made  by  the  women.   When  these  women 
compared  their  own  jobs  with  the  traditional  jobs  previously 
or  potentially  available  to  them,  the  nontraditional  job  was 
perceived  as  more  satisfying  than  the  traditional  "women's 
work".   According  to  Mcllwee  (1982),  the  prestige  and  sense 
of  accomplishment  assigned  to  nontraditional  occupations 
wanes  over  time,  resulting  in  lower  levels  of  satisfaction, 
different  sources  of  satisfaction,  dissatisfaction,  or  some 
combination.   More  specifically,  Mcllwee  (1982)  identified  a 
pattern  in  the  perceived  levels  of  job  satisfaction  among 
women  in  nontraditional  occupations.   Upon  entry  into 
nontraditional  blue-collar  jobs,  women  receive  comparatively 
greater  rewards  and  experience  greater  levels  of  job 
satisfaction  than  women  in  traditional  occupations.   Beyond 
that,  however,  Mcllwee  reported  that  satisfaction  levels 
declined  over  time  as  the  nontraditional  aspects  of  the  job 
diminished  in  importance,  with  both  satisfaction  and 
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dissatisfaction  revolving  increasingly  around  the  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  characteristics  of  the  work.    Moore  (1985) 
reported  that  women  and  men  in  male-dominant  or  sex 
proportionate  labor  sectors  perceived  their  jobs  as  providing 
greater  income,  freedom,  job  involvement,  challenge,  and 
ability  utilization. 

Several  researchers  identified  a  variety  of  difficulties 
that  women  experienced  when  they  entered  male-dominated 
occupations.  These  difficulties  were  most  often  manifested  in 
personal  work  dissatisfactions  and  occupational  turnover. 
The  difficulties  were  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  factors 
including  the  roles  women  were  expected  to  perform  in 
nontraditional  fields,  characteristics  of  work  organizations, 
and  personal  characteristics  of  the  women  (i.e.,  motivation, 
values  and  attitudes,  and  expectations)  (Patterson  & 
Engelberg,  1978;  Schreiber,  1979) .   Macke  (1981)  found  that 
both  women  in  male-dominated  fields  and  men  in  female- 
dominated  fields  reported  greater  emphasis  on  their  sex- 
related  characteristics  than  their  occupational  skills. 
Sprangler  et  al .  (1978)  reported  similar  findings  for  female 
students  in  law  schools.   Female  students  experienced  greater 
pressure  to  perform  and  more  stress  in  interpersonal 
relationships  than  male  students.   These  students  claimed 
they  felt  "socially  isolated  and  stereotyped  as  feminine" 
(DeFleur,  1985,  p. 209). 
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Women  who  occupied  positions  in  predominantly  female 
sectors  of  the  labor  market  were  found  to  have  relatively 
high  levels  of  job  satisfaction  (Moore,  1985) .   Walshok  and 
Walshok  (1978)  explained  the  high  levels  of  job  satisfaction 
from  a  traditional  perspective.   Generally,  these  women  were 
not  especially  concerned  with  traditional  rewards  of  high  pay 
and  upward  mobility  because  any  form  of  paid  labor 
represented  an  improvement  over  domestic  (unpaid)  labor. 
Gold  (1971)  reported  that  women  preferred  jobs  which  offered 
flexibility  with  respect  to  their  traditional 
responsibilities  (i.e.,  caring  for  the  home  and  family)  and 
were  less  concerned  with  economic  rewards,  autonomy,  and 
prestige.  In  a  more  recent  study,  Moore  (1985)  found  that  the 
job  satisfaction  levels  of  women  in  predominantly  female 
occupations  were  affected  by  a  wide  range  of  intrinsic 
challenges,  socioemotional  factors,  and  problems  related  to 
income,  as  well  as  flexibility  of  hours  and  availability  of 
benefits  tied  to  domestic  responsibilities.   Moore  (1985) 
also  found  that  job  satisfaction  for  both  women  and  men  in 
all  labor  sectors  was  contingent  on  perceived  income  problems 
and  flexibility  of  working  hours.   Moore  went  on  to  note, 
however,  that  these  factors  were  most  evident  for  women  in 
male-dominated  or  sex  proportionate  occupations. 

In  general,  studies  pertaining  specifically  to  women  and 
job  satisfaction  can  be  categorized  as  either  traditional  or 
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structural  in  nature.   According  to  traditional  thought, 
women  and  men,  as  a  consequence  of  their  sex-role 
socializations,  have  different  values  and  needs  related  to 
work  and  jobs.   Suggested  in  several  studies  was  that  women, 
overall,  require  different  rewards  from  work  than  men.  These 
differences  may  account  for  differences  in  levels  of  job 
satisfaction  (O'Leary,  1977).   According  to  Gold  (1971), 
males  placed  greater  emphasis  on  economic  rewards,  management 
of  others,  recognition,  and  prestige.   Women,  however,  most 
often  cited  support  from  co-workers,  job  content,  and 
socioemotional  factors  as  important  determinants  of  job 
satisfaction  (Andrisani,  1978) .   Correspondingly,  several 
researchers  have  found  that  women  perceive  their 
relationships  with  co-workers  as  a  primary  source  of  job 
satisfaction  (Blauner,  1964;  Davis,  1967;  Herzberg  et  al., 
1957) .   Others  have  found  that  women  place  no  greater  value 
on  social  relationships  than  do  men,  and  that  both  value 
other  aspects  of  the  job  more  highly  (O'Farrell  &  Harlen, 
1982)  . 

Hulin  and  Smith  (1964)  found  that  female  workers  were, 
in  general,  less  satisfied  than  male  workers.   Their 
explanation  for  differences  in  levels  of  satisfaction  between 
the  two  groups,  unlike  the  previously  cited  studies,  focused 
on  structural  factors  (and  not  sex-role  socialization 
factors) .   For  example,  they  concluded  it  was  not  gender  per 
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se  that  was  the  critical  factor.   Instead,  it  was  the  entire 
scope  of  factors  including  pay,  job  level,  promotional 
opportunities  within  the  company,  and  societal  norms  that 
determined  levels  of  job  satisfaction.   Relatedly,  Ivancivich 
and  Donnelly  (1968)  linked  differing  levels  of  job 
satisfaction  to  differential  treatment  of  women  and  men  with 
identical  credentials  within  the  organization. 

Researchers  have  argued  that  organizational  position, 
occupational  characteristics,  and  social  control  patterns  in 
the  work  structure  are  crucial  determinants  of  job 
satisfaction.   Reportedly,  women  often  place  greater  emphasis 
on  social  relationships,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  is 
related  to  characteristics  of  their  jobs  and  not  their  sex- 
role  socialization.   More  specifically,  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  women  in  general  are  restricted  in  job  opportunities 
because  of  the  patriarchical  pattern  of  control  to  which  they 
are  subjected  to  in  whatever  jobs  they  hold  (Acker  &  Van 
Houten,  1974;  Feldberg  &  Glenn,  1979;  Kanter,  1977;  Laws, 
1979)  . 

Mcllwee  (1982)  claimed  that  the  occupational  stucture  in 
the  United  States  contains  considerable  inequality  in  the 
opportunities  for  work  satisfaction  and  as  the  labor  process 
of  advanced  capitalism  forces  the  structure  to  become  even 
more  automated  and  divided,  work  at  most  levels  will  become 
increasingly  more  dissatisfying  especially  for  women. 
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According  to  Andrisani  (1978),  levels  of  job  satisfaction 
among  working  women  decreased  because  they  were  less  willing 
to  accept  lower  status  in  the  labor  market.   Increasingly, 
women  began  to  reevaluate  the  inequality  and  discrimination 
faced  in  the  labor  force.   Consequently,  their  levels  of 
dissatisfaction  rose  with  their  perception  of  inequity  in  the 
labor  force . 

Segmented  labor  market  theories  hold  that  occupations 
are  structured,  defined,  and  rewarded  differently  for  women 
than  for  men,  as  well  as  for  other  minority  group  members, 
across  the  labor  force  (Bonacich,  1972;  Doeringer  &  Piore, 
1971) .   Opportunities  for  entry  into  the  labor  force, 
training  on  the  job,  opportunity  to  utilize  skills,  and 
access  to  full-time  positions  with  high  economic  rewards  are 
not  available  to  women  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  to 
men  (Treiman  &  Hartman,  1981) .   Also,  women  in  predominantly 
male  occupations,  have  high  turnover  rates,  are  offered  more 
part-time  positions,  and  have  greater  rates  of  movement 
within  and  out  of  the  labor  market  (Blau  &  Jusenius,  1976) . 
Women  workers,  in  general,  occupy  lower  level  occupations 
where  their  opportunities  for  advancement  and  challenge  are 
limited  (Blau,  1977) .   Suggested  in  these  studies  is  that 
women's  lower  levels  of  job  satisfaction  may  be  related  to 
the  fact  they  they  are  afforded  so  few  opportunities  for 
advancement  (Moore,  1985) . 
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Not  surprisingly,  based  on  structural  explanations  of 
job  dissatisfaction,  men  in  predominantly  female  occupations 
also  are  reported  to  have  significantly  lower  levels  of  job 
satisfaction.   According  to  Moore  (1985),  the  work 
environment  (i.e.,  lower  pay,  fewer  promotional 
opportunities,  and  limited  opportunity  for  challenges)  had  a 
significant  effect  in  lowering  job  satisfaction  scores  among 
men  in  such  situations. 

Kanter  (197  6)  concluded  that  women's  attitudes  toward 
work,  and  subsequently  their  levels  of  job  satisfaction,  are 
more  a  function  of  their  position  within  the  organizational 
structure  than  a  consequence  of  their  primary  socialization 
into  family  roles.   Ranter's  argument  was  that  if  women  had 
lower  job  aspirations,  were  less  involved  with  their  work, 
and  placed  greater  value  than  men  on  a  congenial  work 
environment  and  peer  relations,  the  cause  could  be  traced 
back  to  the  fact  that  they  generally  hold  positions  with 
limited  or  blocked  mobility.   Arguably,  if  men  found 
themselves  in  parallel  situations,  they  would  exhibit  similar 
work  related  attitudes  (Kanter,  1976) .   From  the  related 
literature  can  be  found  considerable  support  for  Kanter ' s 
premise  and  analyses  of  the  relationship  among  working 
conditions,  gender,  and  job  satisfaction  (e.g..  Grand jean  & 
Bernarl,  1979;  Grandjean  &  Taylor,  1980;  Mcllwee,  1982, 
Schreiber,  1979,  South  et  al.,  1982). 
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Jurik  and  Helemba  (1984)  examined  gender,  working 
conditions,  and  job  satisfaction  in  the  field  of  corrections. 
This  study  was  unique  in  that  it  examined  women  and  men  in 
comparable  positions  within  the  same  organization.   They 
found  that  the  attitudes  of  women  were  primarily  a  function 
of  their  position  within  the  organization  and  their  immediate 
working  conditions.   However,  both  female  and  male 
respondents  who  perceived  that  there  was  little  or  no  job 
variety,  limited  opportunity  to  increase  their  knowledge  in 
the  area  of  corrections,  or  fully  utilize  their  abilities  and 
skills,  were  not  satisfied  with  their  jobs. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  previous  studies  of 
differences  in  job  satisfaction  on  the  basis  of  gender,  it 
can  be  inferred  that  gender  is  a  significant  factor  in  level 
of  work  adjustment,  particularly  so  for  women  in  male- 
dominated  professions.   Regardless  of  whether  issues  related 
to  gender  and  job  satisfaction  are  viewed  from  a  traditional 
or  structural  standpoint,  there  is  a  general  concensus,  that, 
overall,  women  experience  their  jobs  in  different  manners 
than  men.   More  specifically,  women  are  more  apt  to 
experience  role  conflict,  differential  treatment,  and 
discrimination,  all  of  which  negatively  impacts  their  levels 
of  work  adjustment  and   job  satisfaction.   Moreover, 
opportunities  for  women  to  meet  their  individual  needs  (i.e., 
achievement,  advancement,  company  policies  and  practices. 
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compensation,  co-workers,  independence,  recognition, 
security,  social  status,  or  working  conditions)  are  greatly 
reduced,  thereby  decreasing  the  likelihood  of  correspondence 
which  results  in  lower  levels  of  work  adjustment. 

A  logical  conclusion  based  on  research  related  to  job 
satisfaction  and  turnover  would  be  that  personal  success  and 
accomplishment  in  the  work  role  are  also  significant  factors 
in  predicting  work  adjustment  and  job  satisfaction.   More 
specifically,  women  in  male  dominant  professions,  who 
perceive  themselves  as  successful  in  their  work  role,  might 
correspondingly  experience  higher  levels  of  job  security, 
achievement,  ability  utilization,  recognition,  and 
advancement,  all  of  which  increase  the  overall  level  of  job 
satisfaction.   In  contrast,  it  is  also  conceivable  that 
personal  perceptions  of  failure  in  a  work  role  would  diminish 
a  worker's  self-esteem  and  sense  of  achievement,  which  would 
negatively  impact  their  levels  of  job  satisfaction.  Thus, 
individual  perceptions  of  success  would  generate  general 
feelings  of  self-worth  and  productivity,  resulting  in  higher 
levels  of  job  satisfaction. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  factors  such  as  little 
participation  in  decision  making,  sexual  discrimination  and 
resultant  inequities,  ambiguity  about  job  security,  poor 
working  conditions,  and  poor  use  of  skills  and  abilities  are 
correlated  with  stress  which  is  often  manifested  as  job 
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related  tension  and  job  dissatisfaction  (Argyris,  1964; 
Fagenson,  1988;  Likert,  1961;  Quinn,  Seashore,  Kahn, 
Mangione,  Campbell,  Slaines  &  Mccullough,  1971)  .   It  has  also 
long  been  known  that  work  stress  affects  the  family  domain 
and  primary  relationships.   However,  more  recently,  Jenner 
(1988)  reported  that  the  opposite  also  hold  true;  chronic 
relationship  stress  and  familial  conflicts  impact  upon  work 
stress . 

The  cumulative  effect  of  negative  stressors  has  been 
identified  as  a  state  of  "distress"  or  strain.  Stressors  in 
the  workplace  stem  from  job  demands,  organizational 
structure,  information  flow,  job  roles,  informal 
relationships,  perceived  opportunity  for  career  development, 
and  external  commitments.   The  consequences  of  stress  are 
shown  to  have  individual  physical,  psychological,  and 
behavioral  effects  that  effort  organizational  functioning 
(Byers,  1987) .   According  to  Lefebvre  and  Sandford  (1985) 
psychological  strain  is  a  syndrome  of  physical,  behavioral, 
and  cognitive  symptoms  that  are  elicited,  to  varying  degrees, 
by  environmental  demands  upon  the  individual  (Lefebvre  & 
Sandford,  1985) .  In  the  case  of  women  in  male  dominant 
professions,  it  is  conceivable  that  factors  such  as 
discrimination,  inequity  in  pay  and  benefits,   poor  working 
conditions,  and  a  sense  of  failure,  would  result  in  varying 
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degrees  of  strain  and  ultimately  in  low  levels  of  work 
adjustment . 

Support  For  NppH  For  thP  .qtnHy 
Job  satisfaction  is  contingent  on  accurate  assessment  of 
an  individual's  perceptions  of  her/his  needs  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  job  will  meet  (satisfactorily)  those 
needs.   Use  of  the  results  of  this  study  will,  in  part, 
enhance  counselors'  abilities  to  facilitate  accurate  self  and 
work  environment  assessments  by  prospective  and  current 
female  coaches,  thereby  enabling  counselors  to  provide  more 
effective  services  for  those  persons. 

Despite  the  fact  that  choosing  a  career  is  one  of  the 
most  important  decisions  individuals  make  during  their 
lifetimes,  unfortunately  many  people  choose  their  careers 
without  evaluating  the  likelihood  that  their  jobs  will 
satisfy  their  needs.   Examination  of  the  results  of  this 
study  will  afford  counselors,  as  well  as  current  and 
prospective,  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  better 
and  more  accurate  appraisal  of  the  extents  to  which  coaching 
work  environments  are  able  to  fulfill  female  coaches' 
specific  needs. 

The  results  of  this  study  of  work  adjustment  among 
female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  also  can  be  applied 
to  women  in  other  male-dominant  professions.   Presumably, 
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women  who  choose  nontraditional  occupations  present  needs  and 
values  similar  to  women  who  pursue  careers  in  coaching.  Thus 
the  results  of  this  study  have  implications  for  women  in 
nontraditional  careers.   Relatedly,  the  results  of  this  study 
have  implications  for  other  individuals  who  pursue  careers  in 
occupations  in  which  exceptional  stress  is  encountered  in 
attempts  to  perform  successfully.   More  specifically,  women 
in  nontraditional  professional  occupations  having  high 
pressure  to  succeed  are  confronted  with  situations  unlike 
those  experienced  by  women  (and  men)  in  more  traditional, 
less  stressful  occupations.   Thus  the  greater  understanding 
of  the  theory  of  work  adjustment  provided  by  the  results  of 
this  study  can  be  a  framework  for  career  counselors  and 
consultants  to  use  in  their  efforts  to  explore  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  problems  women  in  male-dominated  professions 
are  experiencing. 

There  also  are  implications  from  the  results  of  this 
study  for  college  and  university  personnel  in  general. 
Although  intercollegiate  athletic  programs  are  typically 
auxiliary  operations  in  colleges  and  universities,  the 
governing  structures  of  intercollegiate  athletic  programs 
typically  parallel  the  governing  structures  of  various  units 
(e.g.,  departments)  within  colleges  and  universities.   More 
specifically,  parallels  can  be  drawn  between  the  rank  and 
authority  of  athletic  directors  and  deans  and  the  roles  and 
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responsibilities  of  head  coaches  and  department  heads. 
Similarly,  many  of  the  achievement  norms  for  coaches  can  be 
applied  to  professors.   A  parallel  has  also  been  drawn 
between  being  associated  with  a  major  or  minor  sport  and  a 
major  or  minor  department  (Loy  &  Sage,  1978) .   In  this 
regard,  the_  findings  of  this  study  could  be  used  in  reference 
to  university  personnel  outside  the  field  of  athletics. 
Using  such  information,  career  counselors  and  consultants 
would  be  better  prepared  to  counsel  university  personnel  in 
general  with  occupational  and  career  problems. 

The  applicability  of  the  theory  of  work  adjustment  is 
not  limited  to  career  counseling;  it  is  also  relevant  to  the 
area  of  personal  counseling.   As  mentioned  previously,  women 
entering  the  coaching  profession  are  entering  a  male- 
dominated,  nontraditional  occupation.   In  this  vein  are 
inherent  problems,  unique  to  the  women.   Identification  of 
their  levels  of  job  satisfaction,  in  general,  encompasses 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  their  needs  and  values  are 
met  and,  therefore  by  inference,  subsequent  impact  of  job 
dissatisfaction  on  other  areas  of  their  lives.   For  example, 
frustration  with  their  jobs  may  carry  over  to  their  personal 
lives.   They  may  experience  marital  or  relationship  problems, 
substance  abuse  and  dependency  problems,  low  self-  esteem, 
and/or  may  manifest  psychosomatic  complaints  related  to 
prolonged  stress.   Greater  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
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their  work  adjustment  and/or  needs  for  homeostatic  conditions 
therefore  would  facilitate  counselors'  or  consultants' 
efforts  to  examine  antecedent  conditions  (i.e.,  need 
deprivation) .   Once  identified,  appropriate  counseling 
strategies  and  techniques  could  be  implemented  and  counseling 
processes  expedited  to  alleviate  some  of  their  problems  and 
concerns . 

Support  For  Measurement  Techni  qi]p.=! 

One  of  the  most  frequently  used  and  recently  developed 
measures  of  job  satisfaction  is  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire  (MSQ)  (Weiss,  Dawis,  Lofquist  &  England,  1967) . 
The  MSQ  is  comprised  of  100  items  from  which  twenty  subscales 
are  generated;  the  subscales  correspond  to  the  twenty  needs 
described  in  a  previous  section.   A  respondent  rates  each 
item  on  a  5-point  Likert  scale  ranging  from  Not  Satisfied 
(the  aspect  is  much  poorer  than  expected)  to  Extremely 
Satisfied  (the  aspect  is  much  better  than  expected) . 

Provided  in  the  Manual  for  the  Minnesota  .Sat  isfart  i  nn 
Questionnaire  (Weiss,  Dawis,  England,  &  Lofquist,  1967)  are 
normative  data  for  twenty-five  vocational  groups.  The 
validity  of  the  MSQ  was  assessed  by  Dunhan,  Smith,  and 
Blackburn  (1977)  who  found  that  the  MSQ,  when  compared  to 
three  other  measures  of  job  satisfaction  (i.e..  Job 
Descriptive  Index  [JDI],   Faces  Scale  [FACES],  and  Index  of 
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Organizational  Reactions  [lOR] )  ranked  highest  and  second 
highest  in  convergent  and  discriminant  validities, 
respectively.   Convergent  validity  was  based  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  scales  (on  all  measures)  indicated  similar  scores 
among  the  respondents.   In  contrast,  discriminative  validity 
was  established  by  the  degree  to  which  each  respondent's 
scale  pattern  was  similar  on  each  instrument,  but  different 
from  other  individuals  taking  the  test .   Indicated  in  the 
results  of  these  comparisons  was  that  the  MSQ  had  the  highest 
convergent  validity  (.71  to  .61)  and  median  discriminative 
(.70).   Demonstrated  in  further  analyses  was  that  when  the 
MSQ  was  compared  to  the  other  measures  of  job  satisfaction, 
it  was  least  affected  by  differences  in  the  respondents ' 
gender  and  type  of  job  (Dunhan  et  al . ,  1977)  . 

MSQ  test-retest  correlation  coefficients  were  calculated 
for  a  one  week  period  for  seventy-five  night  school  students. 
Stability  correlations  ranged  from  .66  (co-workers  scale)  to 
.91  (working  conditions  scale).   Test-retest  correlation 
coefficients  also  were  calculated  over  a  one-year  period  for 
115  employed  persons.   Stability  correlations  for  this  period 
ranged  from  .35  (independence  scale)  to  .71  (ability 
utilization  scale) .   Canonical  correlation  analyses  of  the 
data  derived  from  the  two  test-retest  intervals  yielded  a  .97 
coefficient  for  the  one-week  interval  and  .89  for  the  one- 
year  interval  (Weiss  et  al . ,  1967)).   Weiss  et  al .  (1967) 
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also  calculated  Hoyt  reliability  coefficients  for  each  of  the 
twenty  subscales  and  reported  scores  ranging  from  .59 

(variety)  to  .97  (ability  utilization) . 

Rather  than  elaborate  on  the  validity  data  of  the  MSQ, 
Weiss  et  al.  (1967)  advised  readers  to  consult  other 
publications  which  reported  on  the  MSQ  construct  and 
concurrent  validity.   However,  Dawis  and  Lofquist  (1984) 
later  reported  that  the  MSQ  is  designed  to  measure  dimensions 
of  job  satisfaction  that  parallel  dimensions  of  needs 
measured  by  the  Minnesota  Importance  Questionnaire  (MIQ) ,  and 
therefore,  MSQ  construct  validity  is  derived  from  the  MIQ. 
Dawis  and  Lofquist  (1984)  also  reported  that  research  on  MSQ 
provided  validity  data  indicative  that  the  MSQ  is  appropriate 
for  both  research  and  practice.   Moreover,  several 
researchers  (e.g.,  Dunhan  et  al.,  1977;  Guion,  1978;  Weiss, 
1967)  concluded  that  the  MSQ  has  relatively  high  validity  and 
reliability  measures  when  compared  to  other  respected  job 
satisfaction  instruments. 

A  recently  developed  measure  of  strain  is  the  Strain 
Questionnaire  (SQ)  (Lefebvre  &  Sandford,  1985) .   The  SQ  is 
comprised  of  48  items  from  which  three  subscales  of  physical, 
behavioral,  and  cognitives  signs  of  strain  are  generated.   A 
respondent  is  asked  to  rate  each  item  of  a  5-point  Likert 
scale  according  to  how  often  she/he  experienced  or  felt  each 
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of  the  items  listed.   The  scales  range  from  Never  to 
Constantly. 

Normative  data  for  the  SQ  was  obtained  on  285  males  and 
127  females  (N=412)  who  had  a  mean  age  of  thirty-three  (range 
17-58  years) .   The  group  consisted  of  38  elementary  and 
secondary  education  teachers,  45  insurance  agents  enrolled  in 
a  stress  management  course,  110  navel  engineers,  119  graduate 
level  business  students,  and  100  undergraduate  students. 

The  inter-rater  reliability  of  the  SQ  ranged  from  .88  to 
1.00.   SQ  test-retest  correlation  coefficients  were  reported 
as  .75  (physical),  .77  (behavioral),  .73  (cognitive),  and  .79 
(total  SQ) .   Split-half  reliability  correlation  coefficients 
were  reported  as  .62  (behavioral),  .86  (cognitive),  .87 
(physical)  and  .88  (total  SQ) . 

Although  the  researchers  report  that  studies  are  still 
necessary  to  further  validate  various  aspects  of  the  SQ,  it 
appears  to  be  a  valid  and  reliable  measure  of  strain  in  both 
cross-sectional  and  longitudinal  studies  (Lefebvre  & 
Sandford,  1984,  1985) . 

Because  the  MSQ  and  SQ  are  considered  valid  and  reliable 
measurements  of  job  satisfaction  and  strain,  for  a  variety  of 
professionals,  they  are  also  considered  appropriate  and 
suitable  measurement  techniques  for  female  intercollegiate 
athletic  coaches.   Many  of  the  inherent  problems  related  to 
the  administration  of  questionnaires,  in  general,  are 
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alleviated  by  several  personal  factors  associated  with  the 
nature  of  the  individuals  who  typically  comprise  the 
intercollegiate  coaching  population. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  related  to  the  level  of 
education  of  collegiate  coaches.   More  specifically,  these 
individuals,  in  order  to  become  intercollegiate  coaches, 
must  have  attained  (at  minimum)  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
Therefore,  female  intercollegiate  coaches  have  a  relatively 
high  reading  level  and  have  completed  numerous  written  tests 
and  surveys  during  the  course  of  their  college  careers. 
Presumably,  intercollegiate  coaches  are  familiar  with 
completing  written  questionnaires  and  surveys  similar  to  the 
MSQ  and  SQ.   Thus,  it  can  be  assumed  that  female 
intercollegiate  coaches  would  not  be  likely  to  experience 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  nature  of  the  questions  of 
the  surveys  and  would  be  sufficiently  experienced  to  complete 
a  lengthy  survey  such  as  the  MSQ  and  the  SQ. 

A  second  factor  which  enhances  the  suitability  and 
appropriateness  of  the  MSQ  and  SQ  to  female  intercollegiate 
coaches  is  related  to  the  autonomy  associated  with  coaching 
positions.   Intercollegiate  coaches,  in  general,  have  control 
over  their  daily  routines  and  schedules.   Thus,  they  would  be 
in  a  position  to  allow  themselves  sufficient  time  to  complete 
both  the  MSQ  and  SQ.   In  view  of  these  factors,  the  MSQ  and 
SQ  are  both  considered  to  be  suitable  and  appropriate 
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instruments  for  the  measurement  of  job  satisfaction  among 
female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches. 

Summary  of  T.-i  teratm-P  Revipw 
In  this  review  of  the  literature  it  was  suggested  that 
job  satisfaction  is  related  to  factors  such  as  age,  income, 
tenure,  educational  level,  stress,  marital  status  and 
multiple  roles,  and  gender.  It  is  not  known  however,  what 
role,  if  any,  these  factors  play  in  determining  the  job 
satisfaction  levels  among  female  intercollegiate  athletic 
coaches . 

Indicated  in  this  review  of  the  literature  related  to 
job  satisfaction  is  the  need  for  further  research  in  the  area 
of  job  satisfaction  among  women  in  male  dominant  professions, 
and  more  specifically,  among  female  intercollegiate  athletic 
coaches.   Numerous  cultural  and  structural  factors  associated 
with  male  dominated  professions  have  been  identified  as 
having  a  negative  impact  upon  women  attempting  to  pursue 
careers  in  such  fields.   For  example,  women  in  these 
professions  are  apt  to  experience  sex-role  conflict, 
differential  treatment,  and  discrimination. 

Among  the  cultural  factors,  researchers  have  examined 
extensively,  problems  associated  with  sex-role  socialization, 
stereotypes  and  expectations  and  have  found  that  females,  by 
virtue  of  their  gender,  are  more  apt  than  their  male 
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counterparts  to  experience  high  levels  of  stress  derived  from 
sex-role  conflicts  that  augment  the  inherent  pressures 
associated  with  achieving  success  in  any  professional 
occupation . 

Suggested  in  studies  which  have  addressed  structural 
factors  associated  with  male  dominated  professions  is  that 
females,  again  by  virtue  of  their  gender,  are  often 
confronted  with  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles  as  they 
attempt  to  pursue  a  successful  professional  career.   Cited  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  obstacles  which  prevails  within 
male  dominated  professions  is  the  "male  universe"  or  "good 
old  boy's  network."   These  male  networks  prevent  women  from 
feeling  secure  or  confident  in  their  roles  as  professionals 
which,  in  turn,  adversely  affect  their  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  their  abilities  to  establish  a  sense  of 
belonging.   Furthermore,  indicated  in  studies  of  the  impact 
of  male  dominance  upon  individuals  within  a  profession  is 
that  minorities  (i.e.,  females),  in  general,  are  paid  less 
and  hold  lower  status  positions  within  the  professions. 

Despite  the  preponderance  of  information  related  to 
women  in  male  dominated  occupations  and  factors  associated 
with  job  satisfaction,  few  data  exist  concerning  female 
intercollegiate  athletic  coaches.   Further,  there  is  a  dearth 
of  data  which  pertains  to  overall  job  satisfaction  levels 
among  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches.   A  systematic 
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inquiry  into  the  current  status  of  job  satisfaction  among 
female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  needs  to  be  conducted 
in  order  to  determine  the  actual  impact  of  these  cultural  and 
structural  factors  on  this  specific  group  of  individuals  and 
the  relationship  between  factors  such  as  age,  educational 
level,  tenure,  stress,  marital  status  and  multiple  roles,  and 
job  satisfaction..  Such  inquiry  would  provide  counselors, 
consultants,  administrators,  and  educators  with  significant 
information  about  the  nature  of  job  satisfaction  among  female 
intercollegiate  athletic  coaches. 


...... 
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CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  variations 
in  job  satisfaction  in  relation  to  selected  factors  which 
included  age,  marital  status,  annual  income,  years  in  the 
coaching  profession,  years  as  a  head  coach,  type  of  sport 
coached,  level  (division)  of  collegiate  athletic  program  and 
perceived  levels  of  strain  (stress)  job  satisfaction  among 
female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches.  The  Minnesota 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (MSQ)  was  administered  in  order  to 
asses  subjects'  levels  of  job  satisfaction  along  with  the 
Strain  Questionnaire  (SQ)  which  assesed  the  subjects'  levels 
of  strain.   Data  also  were  gathered  from  the  MSQ  for  the 
following  psychological  variables:  ability  utilization, 
achievement,  activity,  advancement,  authority,  company 
policies  and  practices,  compensation,  co-workers,  creativity, 
independence,  moral  values,  recognition,  responsibility, 
security,  social  service,  social  status,  supervision-human 
relations,  supervision  technical,  variety,  and  working 
conditions . 

Population 
The  population  for  this  study  was  female  intercollegiate 
athletic  (head)  coaches  for  women's  sports  programs  in  NCAA 
Division  I,  II,  or  III  level  athletic  departments.  According 
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to  Acosta  and  Carpenter  (1988),  this  population  is  comprised 
of  approximately  2,780  females. 

A  review  of  the  related  literature,  in  concert  with 
numerous  consultations  with  researchers  who  have  either 
previously  examined  or  are  currently  in  the  process  of 
examining  the  status  of  women  in  intercollegiate  coaching, 
revealed  a  scarcity  of  empirical  data  which  described 
specifically  the  demographic  characteristics  of  female 
intercollegiate  coaches.  Therefore,  the  preponderance  of 
population  data  for  this  study  was  derived  primarily  from  a 
longitudinal  study  (1977-1988)  on  the  status  of  women  in 
intercollegiate  coaching  conducted  by  Acosta  and  Carpenter 
(1988)  . 

Acosta  and  Carpenter  (1988)  found  that  women  in  NCAA 
Division  I,  II,  and  III  level  colleges  and  universities 
maintained  their  coaching  positions  for  an  average  of  6.3, 
6.8,  and  11.7  years,  respectively.   They  also  determined  that 
the  average  age  of  the  female  coaches  in  Division  I,  II,  and 
III  level  colleges  and  universities  was  38.2,  36.7,  and  34.2 
years,  respectively.   Acosta  and  Carpenter  (1988)  also 
indicated  that  23.8%,  61.3%  and  78.6%  of  the  females  in 
Division  I,  II,  and  III  level  colleges  and  universities, 
respectively,  occupied  two  or  more  roles  (e.g.,  coaching  and 
teaching  or  administration  and  coaching) . 
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Acosta  and  Carpenter  (1988)  also  found  that  although 
female  coaches  were  represented  among  all  NCAA  Division  I, 
II,  and  III  women's  collegiate  sports,  there  was  an  unequal 
distribution  among  sports  programs  offered.   More 
specifically,  among  the  ten  most  popular  women's  college 
sports  programs  offered  in  NCAA  Division  I,  II,  or  III  level 
institutions  in  this  country,  the  percentages  of  women 
occupying  coaching  positions  ranged  from  21.8%  (cross 
country)  to  97.1%  (field  hockey).  From  these  data  it  can  be 
inferred  that  although  female  coaches  occupy  coaching 
positions  among  all  women's  sports,  their  representation 
among  women's  sports  programs  is  variable. 

Although  no  specific  demographic  data  were  found  for  the 
educational  levels  of  female  intercollegiate  coaches,  it  is  a 
logical  inference  that  collegiate  coaches  have  earned  at 
least  baccalaureate  degrees.   Furthermore,  many  have  earned 
master's  degrees.   This  assumption  is  based  on  two  factors: 
(a)  collegiate  coaching  is  considered  a  profession,  and  by 
definition  one  of  the  basic  criteria  of  a  profession  is  its 
base  of  knowledge  which  is  acquired  during  long  and  intensive 
training  (Fox  &  Hesse-Biber,  1984),  and  (b)  in  many  cases, 
intercollegiate  coaches  are  assigned  faculty  or  staff 
positions  within  college  or  university  systems,  which 
characteristically  require  post-graduate  degrees. 
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In  consideration  of  these  factors,  it  can  be  inferred 
that  female  coaches,  similar  to  most  women  who  work  in 
nontraditional  or  male-dominated  professions,  are  apt  to  be 
more  assertive  and  competitive  than  women  employed  in  what 
are  considered  traditional  occupations.  They  also  have 
relatively  high  needs  for  achievement,  autonomy,  and 
responsibility . 

In  a  similar  vein,  it  has  been  reported  that  similar 
characteristics  exist  between  individuals  employed  in 
athletic  and  business  occupations  (Knoppers,  1987) .   Knoppers 
claimed  that  characteristics  such  as  hard  work  and  self- 
discipline,  which  are  purportedly  developed  through  sport 
participation,  are  often  the  same  characteristics  considered 
assets  in  order  to  achieve  success  in  the  business  world. 
Furthermore,  the  business-like  nature  of  "commercialized" 
athletics  has  forced  many  coaches  to  adopt  traits  and 
characteristics  befitting  corporate  managers  (Knoppers, 
1987)  . 

Unfortunately,  the  preponderance  of  research  relative  to 
collegiate  athletics  has  been  concentrated  on  male  coaches 
and  athletes.   Due  to  the  limited  number  of  studies  that 
address  female  coaches,  a  situation  has  been  created  whereby 
researchers  often  resort  to  applying  the  psychological 
characteristics  associated  with  female  athletes  to  female 
coaches.   The  rationale  for  this  approach  is  based  on  the 
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premise  that  female  coaches,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  once 
collegiate  athletic  participants.   Accordingly,  the 
psychological  characteristics  which  may  be  considered 
applicable  to  female  coaches  are  high  need  for  achievement, 
autonomy,  and  dominance  (Fisher,  1976)  .   Taking  this 
application  a  step  further,  researchers  also  have  examined 
the  psychological  characteristics  of  individual  (player) 
versus  team  sport  (players)  coaches.   Individual  competitors 
(e.g.,  gymnasts,  swimmers,  divers,  rider,  fencers,  canoeists, 
and  tracksters)  were  reported  to  be  dominant,  aggressive, 
venturesome,  self-sufficient,  and  experimental.   In  contrast, 
team  sport  participants  were  reported  to  be  tough-minded  and 
shrewd-worldly  wise.   When  both  groups  were  combined  as  a 
single  sample  without  regard  to  individual  or  team  sport 
distinctions,  the  most  significant  psychological  descriptors 
were  cool-reserved,  bright,  emotionally  stable,  self- 
opinionated,  venturesome,  and  tough-minded  (Fisher,  197  6) . 
Based  on  the  premise  that  female  intercollegiate  coaches 
display  characteristics  similar  to  female  collegiate  athletes 
and  that  individual  sport  participants  differ  from  team  sport 
participants,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  female  coaches 
of  individual  sports  have  distinct  psychological 
characteristics  from  female  coaches  of  team  sports. 

Currently,  there  are  approximately  670  Division  I,  II, 
and  III  level  colleges  and  universities  in  the  NCAA  and 
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approximately  5,757  coaching  positions  for  women's  sports 
teams.   As  noted  previously,  however,  women  occupy  only 
approximately  48.3%  of  these  positions.   Furthermore,  their 
representation  among  the  various  sports  teams  is  highly 
imbalanced.   More  specifically,  female  coaches  are 
represented  among  women's  sports  teams  in  the  following 
manner:  basketball,  58.5%;  volleyball,  71%;  tennis,  52.2%; 
Softball,  67.2.%;  cross  country,  19.5%;  track,  21.6%; 
swimming  and  diving,  25.3%;  field  hockey,  96.2%;  golf,  41.3%; 
and  soccer,  23%)  (Acosta  &  Carpenter,  1988) .   In  contrast, 
the  distribution  of  female  coaches  among  Division  I,  II,  and 
III  level  institutions  is  relatively  equal  (i .e .,' Division  I, 
45.5%;  Division  II,  46.8%  and  Division  III,  57.2%)  (Acosta  & 
Carpenter,  1986)  . 

Sampl-ina  PrnrednrP?: 
Through  a  systematic  sampling  procedure,  300  female 
coaches  were  identified  from  the  1988-1989  Nation;^l  pirpr.fory 
Of  College  Ath1el-ip.q  Somen's  Rditinn^    The  directory 
contained  an  alphabetized  listing  of  colleges  and 
universities  affiliated  with  NCAA  Division  I,  II,  and  III 
level  athletic  programs  across  the  country;  the  types  of 
women's  sports  offered  by  each  institution;  and  the  names  of 
the  head  coaches  responsible  for  each  women's  sport  offered 
by  the  institution. 
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Prior  to  selecting  the  sample  for  the  study,  the 
directory  was  reviewed.   The  names  which  obviously  belonged 
to  male  coaches,  along  with  names  that  could  belong  to  either 
male  or  female  coaches  (e.g.,  Pat,  Terry,  or  Lynn)  were 
discarded  from  the  population  from  which  the  sample  was 
drawn.   Once  this  procedure  was  completed,  the  name  of  every 
thirteenth  female  coach  listed  in  the  directory  who  was 
associated  with  a  NCAA  Division  I,  II,  or  III  level 
institution  was  selected  (i.e.,  1st  name,  14th  name,  27th 
name,  etc.).   This  process  continued  until  a  sample  of  300 
female  coaches  was  identified.  Because  there  was  no  evidence 
of  biased  ordering  in  the  list,  it  was  expected  that  a  random 
sample  of  female  intercollegiate  coaches  would  be  drawn  and 
that  the  sample  would  be  representative  of  the  larger 
population  of  female  intercollegiate  coaches  nationwide.  It 
also  was  anticipated  that  the  women's  sports  offered  by  the 
largest  percentage  of  schools  would  have  the  greatest 
representation  in  the  sample. 

Resultant  !=;amp1p 
Acosta  and  Carpenter  (1988)  reported  percentages  of 
schools  offering  each  women's  sport  along  with  percentages  of 
sports  which  are  coached  by  females.   Based  on  their 
findings,  a  representative  sample  of  the  female 
intercollegiate  coaches  similar  to  the  following  was 
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expected:  volleyball,  17%;  basketball,  16%;  tennis  and 
Softball,  14%;  field  hockey,  8%;  cross  country  and  lacrosse. 
5%;  swimming  and  diving,  4%;  golf,  3%;  gymnastics  and  soccer, 
2%;  and  archery,  badminton,  bowling,  fencing,  ice  hockey, 
riding,  riflery,  sailing,  skiing,  squash,  and  synchronized 
swimming,  1%  or  less.  In  terms  of  team  or  individual  sports, 
it  was  expected  that  the  representative  samples  would  be  60% 
and  40%,  respectively.   In  several  studies  involving  survey 
methodology  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  willing  participants;  indeed  in  some 
studies  (Acosta  &  Carpenter,  1984,  1986,  1988)  response  rates 
have  been  above  60%.   Therefore,  a  60%  response  rate  was 
anticipated  for  this  study.   In  turn,  this  implied  180 
respondents  (60%)  distributed  across  women's  sports  as 
follows:  volleyball  (31  [17%]);  basketball  (29  [16%]);  tennis 
and  Softball  (25  each  [14%]);  field  hockey,  (14  [8%]);  cross 
country  (9  [5%]);  swimming  and  diving  (7  [4%]);  gymnastics 
and  soccer  (4  each  [2%]);  and  archery,  badminton,  bowling, 
fencing,  ice  hockey,  riding,  riflery,  sailing,  skiing, 
squash,  and  synchronized  swimming  (2  or  fewer  respondents 
[<1%]).   When  compiled  as  either  team  or  individual  sports, 
the  distribution  of  coaches  was  expected  to  be  105  (60%)  and 
75  (40%),  respectively. 

Once  the  sample  was  identified,  the  researcher  mailed 
each  potential  participant  the  following:  (a)  an  introductory 
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letter  explaining  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  study 
(Appendix  A) ,  (b)  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire 
(Appendix  B) ,  (c)  the  Strain  Questionnaire  (Appendix  C)  and  a 
demographic  survey  (Appendix  D) . 

The  resultant  sample  was  slightly  higher  than  expected 
in  volleyball,  basketball,  softball,  field  hockey,  track  and 
cross  country,  golf,  and  swimming  and  diving  and  lower  in 
tennis..   More  specifically,  the  representation  of  sports 
surveyed  was  as  follows:  volleyball  (19%),  basketball  (29%), 
tennis  (8%),  softball  (18%),  field  hockey  (14%),  track  and 
cross  country  (8%),  and  golf  (4%).   Gymnastics  and  soccer 
(2%)  were  represented  exactly  as  expected.   In  terms  of  team 
and  individual  sport  representation,  the  percentages  were  72% 
and  28%,  respectively. 


Assessmpnl-  Tnstrnmpn1-c! 

The  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (MSQ)  measures 
job  satisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  the  work 
environment.   Respondents  were  asked  to  respond  to  100 
questions  which  assess  satisfaction  with  20  separate  aspects 
of  the  work  environment  and  pertain  to  psychological  needs. 
Five  Likert-type  response  categories  were  presented  for  each 
item  (i.e.,  very  dissatisfied;  dissatisfied;  neither 
[dissatisfied  or  satisfied]  ;  satisfied;  and  very  satisfied)  .     ■;  :''* 
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Each  subject's  responses  to  the  items  were  recorded  directly 
onto  the  questionnaire. 

The  MSQ  is  comprised  of  the  following  twenty  sub-scales: 
ability  utilization,  achievement,  activity,  advancement, 
authority,  company  policies  and  practices,  compensation,  co- 
workers, creativity,  independence,  moral  values,  recognition, 
responsibility,  security,  social  service,  social  status, 
supervision-human  relations,  supervision-technical,  variety, 
and  working  conditions.   According  to  the  MSQ  Manual,  each 
scale  consists  of  five  items.  The  items  are  presented  in 
blocks  of  twenty,  with  items  representing  a  given  scale 
appearing  at  twenty-item  intervals. 

The  MSQ  is  self -administered.   Directions  for  completing 
it  appear  on  the  first  page  of  the  questionnaire  and 
instructions  for  proper  item  rating  appear  at  the  top  of  each 
page. 

There  is  no  time  limit  for  completing  the  MSQ. 
According  to  the  MSQ  Manual,  the  average  respondent  can 
complete  the  survey  in  approximately  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.   In  addition,  the  questionnaire  has  equivalent  to  a 
fifth-grade  reading  level,  meets  accepted  standards  for 
reliability,  and  is  reported  to  be  valid  (Weiss,  Dawis, 
Lofquist,  &  England,  1967) . 

The  Strain  Questionnaire  (SQ)  measures  the  physical,        -  ■/;X^- 
behavioral,  and  cognitive  symptoms  that  are  elicited  by  the 
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environmental  demands  upon  the  individual.   It  is  comprised 
of  four  scales  which  are  identified  as  physical,  behavioral, 
cognitive,  and  total  strain.   The  SQ  contains  28  physical 
("backaches"  to  "premenstrual  tension  or  missed  cycles"),  12 
behavioral  ("spent  more  time  alone"  or  "accident  proneness"), 
and  8  cognitive  ("believe  the  world  is  against  you"  or  "think 
things  can't  get  any  worse")  indices  of  strain.   Each  score 
is  calculated  by  summing  the  individual  symptom  ratings 
within  the  scale.  The  total  strain  score  is  comprised  of  the 
total  physical,  behavioral,  and  cognitive  scores.   The  SQ  is 
self-administered  and  has  no  time  limit  (Lefebvre  &  Sandford, 
1985)  . 

In  most  research  studies,  marital  status  is  depicted  as 
either  married,  divorced,  widowed,  or  single.  However,  these 
categories  may  be  insufficient  due  to  the  large  number  of 
single  people  who  are  in  living  arrangements  with  an 
"unrelated"  partner.  This  factor  was  considered  relevant  to 
this  study  for  two  reasons:  (a)  many  young  adult 
professionals  choose  not  to  marry,  but  instead  elect  to  live 
with  a  "significant  other"  in  a  committed,  non-marital 
relationship,  and  (b)  one  of  the  factors  important  in  the 
assessment  of  degree  of  stress  individuals  experience  in 
professions  is  the  level  of  support  and  assistance  they 
receive  from  the  "significant  others"  in  their  lives.   Thus, 
the  exclusion  of  non-marital  partners  could  possibly  have 
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effected  the  results  of  this  study.   Therefore,  "living  with 
significant  other"  was  included  as  the  fifth  marital  status 
response  choice. 

Although  the  salaries  of  university  and  college 
personnel  (generally)  are  published  and  available  to  the 
public,  they  remain  an  area  often  considered  personal  and 
private.  Therefore,  it  was  conceivable  that  the  respondents 
would  be  reluctant  to  report  this  information.  Given  these 
circumstances,  the  questionnaire  requested  that  the 
respondents  report  their  annual  income  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $5,000.   In  an  effort  to  insure  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  salary  ranges  of  female  intercollegiate 
coaches,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  include  along  with 
their  institutional  salary  estimated  income  derived  from 
related  extracurricular  activities  (e.g.,  transportation 
provisions,  off-season  sports  clinics,  and  speaking 
engagements)  in  their  reported  annual  income. 

Individual's  perceptions  of  success  (accomplishment)  or 
failure  in  their  work  role  is  often  highly  subjective  in 
nature  and  thus  could  effect  the  results  of  the  study.   As  a 
means  of  eliminating  subjectivity  in  their  responses, 
respondents  were  asked  to  report  their  win/loss  record  for 
the  past  three  years . 
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Data  Analy.c!):^-:! 
The  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)  General  Linear 
Model  (GLM)  procedure  was  used  for  all  the  analyses  in  this 
study.   The  MSQ  yields  21  different  scores:  20  subscale 
scores  and  a  total  job  satisfaction  score.   In  order  to 
determine  an  answer  to  the  first  research  question  addressed 
in  this  study,  each  of  these  scores  were  used  as  a  criterion 
variable  and  the  variables  (a)  age,  (b)  years  employed  as  a 
coach,  (c)  years  employed  as  a  head  coach,  (d)  annual  income, 
(e)  perceived  levels  of  strain  (stress),  and  (f)  success 
(i.e., win/loss  record)  (g)  marital  status,  (h)  level  of  sport 
coached,  (i)  type  of  sport  coached  and  (j)  physical,  (k) 
behavioral,  (1) cognitive,  and  (m)  total  strain  were  used  as 
predictor  variables  in  an  analysis  of  variance  procedure. 
Inherent  in  the  SAS-GLM  procedures  are  (sub) analyses 
which  allow  determination  of  responses  to  the  additional 
research  questions.   For  example,  the  multiple  regression 
analysis  procedure  included  computation  of  the  (Pearson) 
correlations  between  the  criterion  variable  and  age,  years 
employed  as  a  coach,  years  employed  as  a  head  coach,  annual 
income,  and  success,  respectively.   Similarly,  significant 
differences  in  the  criterion  variables  on  the  bases  of 
marital  status,  level  of  sport  coached,  and  type  of  sport 
coached,  respectively,  were  determined.  In  order  to  order  to 
control  for  Type  I  error  among  the  components  of  job 
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satisfaction  in  the  ANOVA  analysis  procedure,  the  Bonferroni 
procedure  was  applied.  By  applying  the  Bonferroni  procedure, 
each  contrast  was  tested  using  a  per  comparison  alpha  level. 
The  .01  level  of  statistical  significance  was  used  for 
all  analyses  conducted  for  this  study. 

Methodological  T.imi  tal- i  one- 
There  are  several  inherent  methodological  and 
generalizability  limitations  associated  with  survey  research. 
Those  pertinent  to  this  study  are  addressed  in  this  section. 

One  methodological  limitation  is  related  to  the  possible 
lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  the  selected  participants. 
Unlike  most  professionals,  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches 
spend  a  minimal  amount  of  time  in  an  office  setting, 
especially  during  the  peak  of  their  competitive  season. 
During  that  period,  the  majority  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
practice  or  on  the  playing  field,  or  traveling  to  and  from 
other  colleges  and  universities  for  season  matches.   In  order 
to  limit  the  impact  of  this  limitation,  the  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  the  participants  at  the  onset  of  the  spring 
semester  (i.e.,  February)  because  the  preponderance  of  the 
women's  sports  had  either  completed  or  had  not  yet  officially 
begun  their  competitive  season.   This  was  intended  to 
increase  the  probability  of  coaches  taking  time  from  their 
off  season  responsibilities  to  complete  the  survey. 
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In  a  similar  vein,  a  second  methodological  limitation 
which  may  affect  the  coaches'  responses  to  the  job 
satisfaction  questionnaire  is  related  to  history.   It  is 
conceivable  in  a  profession  such  as  coaching  that  perceived 
levels  of  job  satisfaction  may  be  greatly  influenced  by 
extraneous  factors  not  directly  related  to  factors  associated 
with  job  satisfaction.   For  example,  if  the  subjects  receive 
the  job  satisfaction  questionnaire  at  a  time  when  their  teams 
are  winning  they  would  be  more  apt  to  report  higher  levels  of 
job  satisfaction  than  would  be  expected  when  their  teams  are 
losing.   Again,  as  in  the  previous  limitation,  it  was 
expected  that  the  impact  of  this  limitation  would  be 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  women's 
sports  were  not  actively  involved  in  their  respective 
competitive  seasons. 

A  third  methodological  limitation  of  survey  research  is 
related  to  the  fact  that  response  categories  of  written 
questionnaires  are  structured  and  do  not  allow  respondents  to 
include  additional  comments .   Although  the  format  of  the 
Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  is  structured  and  does 
not  provide  space  for  additional  comments,  it  does  limit  the 
extent  of  the  impact  of  this  limitation  by  offering  Likert- 
type  response  categories,  which  served  to  increase  possible 
variation  in  responses  over,  for  example,  dichotomous 
response  categories. 
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Methodological  limitations  also  exist  which  are  related 
to  testing.   Characteristically,  mailed  surveys  are  not 
typically  well-received  by  recipients.   For  example,  subjects 
may  feel  that  the  survey  is  too  personal  or  that  anonymity  is 
not  guaranteed.   Ironically,  the  nature  of  the  respondents 
may  serve  to  limit  the  impact  of  this  methodological 
limitation  while  concomitantly  creating  another  potential 
limitation.   More  specifically,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
problem  of  attrition  is  a  great  concern  to  the  majority  of 
female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  since  they  are 
directly  affected  by  it.   Therefore,  they  are  apt  to  have  a 
personal  vested  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  study  which 
may  in  turn  serve  to  override  any  initial  reluctance  to 
participate  in  the  study.   As  stated  previously,  however, 
their  personal  concerns  with  the  problem  of  attrition  may 
also  cause  a  reaction  to  the  instrument,  thus  creating 
another  methodological  limitation  to  the  study.   More 
specifically,  because  of  their  concern  with  the  problem  of 
attrition,  the  subjects  may  overreact  to  the  opportunity  to 
express  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  their  jobs.  Thus 
they  may  frequently  select  the  extreme  categories  (i.e.,  very 
dissatisfied  or  very  satisfied) .   Again,  the  extent  of  this 
limitation  was  diminished  by  fact  that  the  MSQ  used  a  Likert- 
type  measurement,  and  provided  considerable  variation  in  the 
response  categories.   Given  this  factor,  the  respondents  may 
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not  have  felt  compelled  to  respond  to  the  extreme  categories 
in  order  to  rightfully  express  themselves,  unless  such 
responses  are  deemed  appropriate. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that,  as  is  commonly  the 
case  with  survey  research,  an  inherent  limitation  was  related 
to  sample  size.   This  limitation,  however,  was  attributable 
to  financial  limitations  of  the  study  and  therefore  it's 
impact  unavoidable. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


This  study  addressed  four  research  questions  to 
investigate  job  satisfaction  among  female  intercollegiate 
athletic  head  coaches.    The  results,  which  were  based  on  job 
satisfaction  and  strain  surveys  administered  to  Division  I, 
II,  and  III  level  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches 
across  the  country,  are  presented  in  this  chapter.   Each 
research  question  is  addressed  separately  to  facilitate 
understanding  of  the  results.   Response  means  and  standard 
deviations  by  categories  are  provided  in  Tables  1  through  8. 
A  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  coefficient  matrix  is 
provided  in  Table  9. 


Table  1 

Means  >SC0re,=i  For  Aae.  Years  As  r.narh,  Years  A.s  A  He^ri  C.n^rh^ 
Annual  Tncome.  Behavioral  Strain.  Phvsiral  Strain.  Coan  i  t  i  vf^ 
Strain,  Total  Strain.  Games  Won.  Games  Lost,  and  General  Job 
Satisfaction . 


Variable  n  Mean  SD 

Age  135  34.66  7.35 

Yrs  as  Coach  135  10.20  6.50 

Yrs.as  H. Coach  135  8.54  6.73 


Annual  Income 

135 

27 

.07 

3 

.85 

Behavioral  Str 

135 

17 

.80 

4, 

.73 

Physical  Str 

135 

40 

.76 

10, 

.14 

Cognitive  Str 

135 

10, 

.79 

3, 

.79 

Total  Str 

135 

69, 

.36 

15, 

.69 

Games  Won 

135 

37, 

.30 

44, 

,16 

Games  Lost 

135 

27, 

.13 

23. 

,83 

Gen  Job. Sat. 

135 

72. 

,32 

10. 

,63 

'  'J.-- 
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Sport  Coscrherl. 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

N=41 

N=94 

(Individual) 

(Team) 

Ability  Utilization 

21.00 

4.30 

20.20 

4.67 

Achievement 

21.26 

3.09 

20.80 

3.20 

Activities 

21.00 

3.22 

20.81 

3.74 

Advancement 

15.00 

5.28 

14.55 

4.71 

Authority- 

18.10 

3.53 

18.28 

3.32 

Company  Policies  and 

[ 

Practices 

12.93 

4.79 

14.35 

4.86 

Compensation 

11.98 

5.66 

12.90 

4.13 

Creativity 

21.44 

3.18 

21.21 

3.37 

Independence 

21.49 

3.50 

20.05 

2.97 

Moral  Values 

21.41 

3.18 

21.47 

2.94 

Recognition 

15.59 

5.36 

16.29 

5.21 

Responsibility 

20.34 

3.09 

20.29 

3.09 

Security 

16.63 

5.52 

16.44 

4.86 

Social  Service 

21.90 

2.27 

21.72 

2.82 

Social  Status 

17.90 

3.62 

17.20 

4.53 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

14.93 

5.65 

15.55 

5.91 

Supervision- 

Technical 

15.37 

5.03 

15.60 

5.20 

Variety 

20.15 

3.86 

19.98 

3.60 

Working  Conditions 

18.22 

4.84 

17.87 

4.66 

General  Job  Sat . 

72.58 

9.84 

72.20 

11.01 

Physical  Strain 

40.78 

.8.97 

40.76 

10.66 

Behavioral  Strain 

18.10 

4.16 

17.67 

4.98 

Cognitive  Strain 

10.56 

3.99 

10.89 

3.71 

Total  Strain 

69.44 

13.53 

69.33 

16.62 

Age 

37.41 

9.04 

33.46 

6.14 

Years  Coaching 

12.49 

7.58 

9.20 

5.74 

Years/Head  Coach 

10.80 

8.04 

7.55 

5.85 

Income 

26.49 

11.03 

27.32 

14.96 

Games  Won 

31.90 

70.62 

39.66 

25.43 

Games  Lost 

13.00 

14.56 

33.29 

24.51 

:■.,.■■??  Ji 
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Table   3 

Minn^f^Ota    Satisfaction    Onesl-.innnaire    Mpan    .Snorp.q    Ry   Mari1-;^1 
Status. 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

N=69 

_(single) 

N=4  9 

(married) 

Ability  Utilization 

20.62 

4.70 

20.06 

4.55 

Achievement 

21.28 

3.20 

20.47 

3.34 

Activities 

21.20 

3.37 

20.02 

4.05 

Advancement 

14.84 

5.53 

14.35 

4.36 

Authority 

18.20 

3.60 

18.18 

3.37 

Company  Policies  and 

I 

Practices 

14.42 

5.38 

13.73 

4.12 

Compensation 

13.04 

5.62 

12.12 

5.64 

Co-Workers 

18.07 

4.25 

17.61 

4.20 

Creativity 

21.49 

3.03 

21.00 

3.23 

Independence 

20.72 

3.04 

19.20 

3.26 

Moral  Values 

21.77 

2.47 

20.84 

3.65 

Recognition 

16.38 

5.69 

15.86 

4.70 

Responsibility 

20.38 

3.18 

20.20 

2.93 

Security 

17.16 

4.76 

15.86 

5.37 

Social  Service 

21.99 

2.45 

21.51 

3.06 

Social  Status 

18.07 

4.20 

17.31 

3.45 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

15.55 

5.95 

15.06 

5.15 

Supervision- 

Technical 

15.58 

5.07 

15.61 

4.74 

Variety 

20.13 

4.17 

19.57 

3.33 

Working  Conditions 

18.42 

4.51 

17.04 

5.20 

General  Job  Sat. 

72.91 

12.01 

71.39 

9.37 

Physical  Strain 

39.04 

9.96 

42.35 

10.04 

Behavioral  Strain 

17.23 

4.02 

18.47 

5.34 

Cognitive  Strain 

10.38 

3.45 

11.24 

4.20 

Total  Strain 

66.67 

15.48 

72.06 

15.43 

Age 

34.75 

7.71 

34.76 

7.68 

Years  Coaching 

9.71 

6.66 

11.02 

6.79 

Years/Head  Coach 

8.32 

6.71 

9.27 

7.32 

Income 

28.52 

15.56 

24.94 

12.17 

Games  Won 

43.48 

55.07 

27.41 

23.07 

Games  Lost 

27.70 

20.77 

24.90 

25.81 

Ill 


Table  4 

Minnesota  Satisfaction  Oupst- i  nnnai  rp  Mpan  SJr.nrf^.Fi    Ry  Marital 

Status . 


Ability  Utilization 
Achievement 
Activities 
Advancement 
Authority 

Company  Policies  and 
Practices 
Compensation 
Co-Workers 
Creativity 
Independence 
Moral  Values 
Recognition 
Responsibility 
Security 
Social  Service 
Social  Status 
Supervision- 
Human  Relations 
Supervision- 
Technical 
Variety 

Working  Conditions 
General  Job  Sat . 
Physical  Strain 
Behavioral  Strain 
Cognitive  Strain 
Total  Strain 
Age 

Years  Coaching 
Years/Head  Coach 
Income 
Games  Won 
Games  Lost 


Mean        SD      Mean        SD 

N=3  N=14 

(divorced) (significant  other) 


16.33 

7.23 

21.64 

2.84 

21.67 

2.89 

20.79 

2.97 

22.67 

5.52 

21.71 

2.47 

16.00 

1.73 

14.86 

3.63 

18.33 

2.52 

18.42 

2.53 

10.33 

5.51 

12.86 

4.40 

11.00 

3.00 

12.65 

5.79 

18.00 

2.00 

18.57 

4.57 

18.33 

7.37 

21.86 

3.80 

21.33 

3.51 

20.71 

2.43 

21.00 

4.00 

22.14 

2.66 

14.33 

7.23 

15.71 

4.79 

18.00 

5.29 

20.64 

2.68 

15.00 

7.81 

15.79 

4.89 

21.61 

2.89 

21.71 

2.30 

19.67 

4.51 

16.71 

3.93 

13.00 


7.54 


16.00 


7.42 


13.00 

7.00 

15.50 

6.65 

20.33 

2.08 

21.07 

2.02 

19.00 

4.00 

18.86 

3.72 

70.67 

9.29 

73.00 

8.21 

56.33 

13.05 

40.36 

7.86 

24.67 

10.41 

16.79 

3.11 

10.67 

3.78 

11.29 

4.05 

91.67 

22.94 

68.43 

11.94 

39.00 

4.36 

32.93 

4.18 

14.67 

6.11 

8.79 

4.17 

12.00 

6.09 

6.35 

4.29 

33.33 

2.88 

26.00 

11.13 

30.33 

34.59 

43.00 

38.41 

29.00 

26.21 

31.71 

31.45 

^M 
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Educational  Df^arpp^ . 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

N=68 

N=67 

(un 

dergraduat< 

5) 

(graduate) 

Ability  Utilization 

20.84 

4.50 

20.01 

4.61 

Achievement 

21.46 

3.27 

20.42 

3.10 

Activities 

21.22 

3.21 

20.49 

3.90 

Advancement 

14.66 

4.98 

14.72 

4.80 

Authority 

18.43 

3.36 

18.01 

3.40 

Company  Policies  an< 

i 

Practices 

14.21 

5.34 

13.63 

4.35 

Compensation 

13.15 

5.55 

12.09 

5.59 

Co-Workers 

18.66 

4.33 

17.24 

3.98 

Creativity 

21.62 

3.37 

20.94 

3.21 

Independence 

20.46 

3.18 

19.91 

3.08 

Moral  Values 

21.60 

3.00 

21.30 

3.02 

Recognition 

16.01 

5.83 

16.13 

4.62 

Responsibility 

20.69 

3.07 

19.91 

3.05 

Security 

16.29 

5.33 

16.70 

4.78 

Social  Service 

22.18 

2.59 

21.37 

2.70 

Social  Status 

17.75 

4.28 

17.63 

3.54 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

15.29 

6.17 

15.43 

5.48 

Supervision- 

Technical 

15.41 

5.48 

15.64 

4.79 

Variety 

20.40 

3.50 

19.66 

3.82 

Working  Conditions 

18.04 

4.39 

17.9 

5.03 

General  Job  Sat . 

73.57 

10.02 

71.04 

11.15 

Physical  Strain 

41.50 

9.96 

40.01 

10.35 

Behavioral  Strain 

18.18 

4.82 

17.42 

4.66 

Cognitive  Strain 

10.88 

3.99 

10.70 

3.60 

Total  Strain 

70.57 

15.36 

68.13 

16.05 

Age 

35.21 

8.00 

34.10 

6.64 

Years  Coaching 

10.57 

7.00 

9.82 

5.99 

Years/Head  Coach 

9.09 

7.39 

7.99 

6.00 

Income 

27.24 

14.36 

26.90 

13.41 

Games  Won 

39.54 

33.80 

35.03 

52.82 

Games  Lost 

26.06 

21.77 

28.21 

25.87 

'T.^ 
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Table  6 

Minne.SOta  Satisfaction  Onpst-innnaire  Mean  Srnres  For  Divisinn 

XLL. 


Mean  SD 

N=4  6 


Ability  Utilization  20.83  4.59 

Achievement  21,17  3.05 

Activities  20.85  3.16 

Advancement  14.09  5.31 

Authority  18.15  3.78 
Company  Policies  and 

Practices  14.67  5.73 
Compensation  12.07  5.89 
Co-Workers  18.33  4.10 
Creativity  21.65  2.92 
Independence  20.06  3.30 
Moral  Values  21.57  3.4  6 
Recognition  16.61  5.20 
Responsibility  20.50  2.87 
Security  15.96  5.37 
Social  Service  21.83  2.93 
Social  Status  18.17  4.18 
Supervision- 
Human  Relations  16.76  5.78 
Supervision- 
Technical  16.50  5.29 
Variety  20.15  3.50 
Working  Conditions  16.80  5.80 
General  Job  Sat.  72.54  12.78 
Physical  Strain  40.46  9.87 
Behavioral  Strain  18.22  5.01 
Cognitive  Strain  10.52  2.96 
Total  Strain  69.20  14.90 
Age  34.2  6  6!88 
Years  Coaching  10.33  6.48 
Years/Head  Coach  7.91  6.39 
Income  28.98  16.91 
Games  Won  43.85  62.30 
Games  Lost  31.02  25.09 
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Table  7 

Minnesota  Satisfaction  Onpsf  i  nnnai  rp  Mf^an  .qr.nrps  For  Division 

jLLII. 


Mean 
N=24 


SD 


Ability  Utilization 
Achievement 
Activities 
Advancement 
Authority 

Company  Policies  and 
Practices 
Compensation 
Co-Workers 
Creativity 
Independence 
Moral  Values 
Recognition 
Responsibility 
Security 
Social  Service 
Social  Status 
Supervision- 
Human  Relations 
Supervision- 
Technical 
Variety 

Working  Conditions 
General  Job  Sat . 
Physical  Strain 
Behavioral  Strain 
Cognitive  Strain 
Total  Strain 
Age 

Years  Coaching 
Years/Head  Coach 
Income 
Games  Won 
Games  Lost 


21.13 
21.92 
20.79 
14.00 
19.00 

13.46 
11.42 
18.54 
21.58 
20.88 
22.00 
15.63 
20.67 
14.25 
22.50 
17.92 

13.58 


4.70 
3.28 
5.90 
3.71 
2.50 


4 
6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
5 
3 
5 
2 
3 


,64 
,31 
,02 
97 
11 
98 
19 
43 
38 
50 
46 


5.59 


14.21 

5.12 

21.13 

3.66 

19.00 

3.31 

72.25 

8.39 

43.92 

10.89 

18.25 

5.74 

11.58 

4.97 

73.79 

17.13 

33.00 

4.88 

9.04 

4.40 

7.25 

4.52 

25.00 

18.15 

41.30 

35.70 

28.20 

18.18 

'frfs: 
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Table  8 

Minnesota  Satisfaction  Quest -innna  ire  Mf>an  f^r.nrf^.B    For  Division 
(III)  . 


Mean  SD 

N=65 


Ability  Utilization  19.90  4 .49 

Achievement  20.42  3.25 

Activities  20.89  2.70 

Advancement  15.37  4.90 

Company  Policies  and 

Practices  13.55  4.28 

Compensation         13.4  6  4.98 

Co-Workers  17.48  4.35 

Creativity  20.91  3.30 

Independence        20.02  3.03 

Moral  Value  21.17  2.66 

Recognition  15.86  5.35 

Responsibility       20.03  3.10 

Security  17.71  4.38 

Social  Service       21.49  2,49 

Social  Status        17.26  3.89 

Supervision- 
Human  Relations      15.03  5.7  9 
Supervision- 
Technical 
Variety 

Working  Conditions 
General  Job  Sat . 
Physical  Strain 
Behavioral  Strain 
Cognitive  Strain 
Total  Strain 
Age 

Years  Coaching 
Years/Head  Coach 
Income 
Games  Won 
Games  Lost 


15.32 

4.96 

19.54 

3.75 

18.43 

4.13 

72.18 

9.83 

39.82 

9.98 

17.34 

4.13 

10.69 

3.84 

67.85 

15.64 

35.55 

8.32 

10.54 

7.17 

9.46 

7.55 

26.48 

8.81 

31.20 

28.67 

23.97 

24.61 

"A 


yr^^'?ni 
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Table  9 

FeacSOn  Product.  Moment  Corral  ;^1-i  nn  Cnef  f  i  rient-.  Mafrix  for 
Age,  Years  as  Coach,  Years  as  Hp^H  Coarh.  Annual  InrnniP. 
Behavioral  sStrain,  Physical  Strain.  Cognitive  Strain.  Total 
Strain,  Games  Won.  Cames  Lost,  and  General  Job  Satisf aot i on . 

Ms Irs Yrhc  Inn   Beh   Phv   Coa   Tstr  Gwon  Glos  Gis 

^aS .23 a^ .AS .09   .19   .10   .07   .18   .Of,  .Ifi 

^^ .M A3 .11   .16   .03   .03   .18   .m  .iq 

^i^^ ^2 JJ^ .16   .04   .01   .21   .04  .Ifi 

la^: JJl .03   .08   .07   .24   .05  ..30** 

^^ .M .46   .77   .04   .16  .32 

^i^ .47   .93   .07   .17  .31 

^^^23 -69   .01   .29  .42 

^^^^ Ji^ -23  .40 

^^!^2ii .33  .01 

^1^ .20 


Research  Question  1 


What  is  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction 
and  age,  years  employed  as  a  coach,  years  employed  as  a 
physical,  cognitive,  and  total  strain,  and  success  in 
work  role? 


In  order  to  respond  to  the  first  question,  a  multiple 
regression  analysis  using  the  Statistical  Analysis  System 
(SAS)  General  Linear  Model  (GLM)  procedure  was  computed  to 
determine  significant  relationships  among  these  factors.   The 


•!««' 
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data  from  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  10.   It  can  be 
seen  that  only  one  of  the  the  ten  variables  made  a 
significant  (p<.01),  unique  contribution  to  the  variance  in 
job  satisfaction.    Income  accounted  for  approximately  30% 
(R2=.295)  of  the  variance  in  job  satisfaction.   It  can  be 
concluded  that  the  coaches '  annual  incomes  are  significantly 
related  to  their  overall  levels  of  job  satisfaction,  while 
age,  years  as  a  coach,  years  as  a  head  coach,  perceived 
behavioral,  physical,  cognitive,  and  total  strain,  and 
success  in  work  role  do  not  contribute  unique  variance  to 
overall  level  of  job  satisfaction  beyond  whatever  effects 
they  have  that  are  correlated  to  annual  income. 

Resparr.h  Dnesf-inn  7 


What  is  the  relationship  between  scores  on  each  of 
the  20  items  on  the  job  satisfaction  scale  and  age, 
years  employed  as  a  coach,  years  employed  as  a  head 
coach,  annual  income,  perceived  level  of  behavioral, 
physical,  cognitive  ,  and  total  strain,  and  perceived 
success  in  work  role? 


As  shown  in  Table  11,  annual  income  was  significantly  (p<.01) 
related  to  the  advancement,  authority,  compensation,  and 
social  status  components  of  job  satisfaction.   The  respective 
percentages  of  variance  accounted  for  by  income  were 
advancement  7%;  authority  5%;  compensation  19%;  and  social 
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status,  4%.   Because  annual  income  was  significantly  related 
to  only  four  of  twenty  components  assessed,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  annual  income  is  not  related  to  most 
individual  components  of  job  satisfaction. 


Table  10 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of  Female  Tntprcoll  eai  at-P 
Athletic  Coaches'  General  ,Tnh  S^^it  i  .qfarl- i  on  .Score  By  Aaf^. . 
Years  Employed  As  Coach.  Years  Employed  As  Head  Coach.  Annual 
Income.  Level  Of  Behavioral.  Physical.  Cognitive.  And  Total 
Strain.  Number  Of  Games  Won,  and.  Number  Of  Games  Lost. 


Source   R? 


J2E_ 


Sum  of     Mean 

Squares Sauare   F  Value 


Pr>F 


Model 

.30 

10 

4474. 

56 

447.46 

5 

.20 

.000: 

Error 

124 

10676. 

74 

86.10 

Corrected 

Total 

134 

1515 

.0 

Source 

DF 

Type  III  SS     MS 

0 

F 
.22 

P>F 

Age 

1 

18.86 

18.86 

.6406 

Yrs  Emp 

Coach  1 

18.83 

18.83 

0, 

.22 

.6408 

Yrs  Emp 

Head 

Coach 

1 

7.04 

7.04 

0, 

.08 

.7754 

Games  Won 

1 

23.15 

23.15 

0. 

.27 

.6050 

Games  Lost 

1 

29.15 

29.15 

0, 

.34 

.5617 

Annual 

Income  1 

818.06 

818.06 

9. 

,50 

.0025** 

Behav.  ; 

Str 

1 

206.66 

206.66 

2, 

,40 

.1239 

Cognit . 

Str 

1 

188.63 

188.63 

2. 

,19 

.1414 

Physica 

1  Str 

1 

209.68 

209.68 

2. 

,44 

.1212 

Total  Str 

1 

212.80 

212.80 

2. 

,47 

.1185 

*^P<  .01 
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Table  11 

Summary  Of  Four  Regression  Analyses  For  Items  On  Job 
Satisfaction  Scale  For  The  .Si  ani  f  leant.  Predirtor.  Income. 

EZ F  for  Model    F  for  Income Pr>F 


.0017** 
.0066** 
.0001** 
.0083** 


Advancement 

.26 

4.44 

10.29 

Authority 

.15 

2.25 

7.63 

Compensat 

.34 

6.40 

32.15 

Social  Stat 

.21 

3.23 

7.20 

'P<.01 

As  shown  in  Tables  12  through  15,  of  the  four 
measurements  of  strain,   behavioral,  physical,  cognitive,  and 
total  strain  were  significantly  related  to  activity, 
creativity,  and  variety  components  of  job  satisfaction  at  the 
.01  level  of  significance.   Collectively,  the  percentages  of 
variance  accounted  for  by  these  three  indices  of  strain  were 
activity  21%,  creativity  16%,  and  variety  20%,   Because  only 
9  of  80  relationships  were  statistically  significant,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  strain  is  not  related  to  the  components  of 
job  satisfaction. 

No  other  predictors  of  the  models  (age,  years  as  a 
coach,  years  as  a  head  coach,  and  success  in  work  role)  were 
related  to  any  of  the  20  components  of  job  satisfaction. 
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Table  12 

Summary  Of  Two  Regression  Analyses  Fnr  Tt.pm.q  On  ,Tnh 

Satisfaction  Scale  For  The  Significant  Predictor.  Behavioral 

Strain 

E2 F  For  Model    F  for  Reh  St  r Pr>F 

Activity     .15       2.19  10.75  .0014** 

Variety      .17       2.54  8.28  .0047** 


''P<  .01 


Table  13 

Summary  Of  Two  Regression  Analyses  For  Items  On  Job 

Satisfaction  Scale  For  The  Significant  Predictor.  Physical 

Strain. 

E2 F  for  Model  F  for  Phy  Str   Pr>F 

Activity        ,15        2.19  10.89      .0013** 

Variety         .17        2.54  8.01      .0054** 


*'P<  .01 


Table  14 

Summary  Of  Three  Regression  Analyses  For  Items  On  Job 

Satisfaction  Scale  For  The  Significant  Predictor.  Cognitive 
Strain . 

B2 F  for  Model     F  for  C.na    Str  Pr>F 

Activity        ,15        2.19            10,46  .0016** 

Creativity      .17        2.50            6.09  .0016** 

Variety         .17        2.54             7.73  .0063** 


**p<  .01 


^ 
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Table  15 

Summary  Of  Two  Regression  Analyses  For  Items  On  Job 

Satisfaction  Scale  For  The  Significant  Predictor,  TiitaJ. 
strain. 


R2    F  for  Model 


F  for  Income    Pr>F 


Activity 
Variety 


.15 
.17 


2.19 
2.54 


10.85 
8.11 


.0013** 
.0052** 


**p<  .01 


Research  Question  3 


What  are  the  differences  in  job  satisfaction  on  the 
bases  of  marital  status,  level  of  sport  coached,  degree, 
and  type  of  sport  coached? 


-rrr*-j 


In  order  to  answer  the  third  question,  the  SAS-GLM  procedure 
was  used  to  determine  significant  differences  or  interactions 
among  the  factors  on  the  bases  of  marital  status,  type  of 
sport  coached,  level  of  sport  coached,  or  coaches '  degree  in 
regard  to  job  satisfaction.   As  shown  in  Table  16,  there  were 
no  significant  differences  in  job  satisfaction  on  the  bases 
of  these  factors  nor  were  there  significant  interaction 
effects.   Therefore,  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches' 
job  satisfaction  does  not  vary  as  a  function  of  these 
factors . 
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Table   16 

Analv??i.s    Of   Variance    of   Female    Tnterr.on  e^ai  afp    Athlf^l-ir 

Coache?;'  General.  Job  Sati  .sfart  i  on  Score  By  Marital  Status^ 


Sum  of     Mean 

Source 

^?. 

DF 

Squares    Squa 

re    F  Valve 

79     .87 

Pr>F 

Model 

.14 

21 

2116.59    100. 

.0001 

Error 

. 

L13 

13034.71   115. 

35 

Corrected 

Total 

■ 

L34 

15151.30 

Source 

VV 

Type  III  SS 

MS  F 

Pr>F 

MS 

3 

117.29     39.10 

0.34 

.7972 

Type 

1 

4.25       4.25 

0.04 

.8482 

Div 

2 

58.74      29.37 

0.25 

.7756 

Deg 

1 

33.48      33.48 

0.29 

.5911 

MS* Type 

2 

2.07       1.03 

0.01 

.9911 

MS*Div 

4 

789.72     197.43 

1.71 

.1523 

Type*Div 

2 

463.30     231.65 

2.01 

.1390 

Type*Deg 

1 

99.29      99.29 

0.86 

.3555 

Div*Deg 

2 

224.09     112.04 

0.97 

.3817 

Research  Onestinn  4 

What  are  the  differences  in  scores  on  each  of  the 
20  items  on  the  job  satisfaction  scale  on  the  bases  of 
marital  status,  level  of  sport  coached,  degree,  and  type 
of  sport  coached? 


In  order  to  respond  to  this  research  question,  the  SAS-GLM 
procedure  was  used  to  determine  significant  differences,  or 
significant  interactions  among,  the  20  components  of  job 
satisfaction  assessed  by  the  MSQ  on  the  bases  of  marital 
status,  level  of  sport  coached,  type  of  sport  coached,  or 


rryfli 
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coaches '  academic  degree.   It  was  found  that  there  were  no 
significant  differences  nor  any  signficant  interactions  for 
any  of  the  analyses  at  the  .01  level  of  significance. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 


During  the  past  several  years  a  dramatic  transformation 
in  the  structure  of  women's  intercollegiate  athletic  programs 
has  taken  place .   With  the  social  movement  toward  equal 
opportunity  and  accompanying  heightened  sensitivity  with 
regard  to  sexual  discrimination,  there  has  been  an  overall 
increase  in  the  number  of  females  attending  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country  and,  concommitantly,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  females  participating  in  college  sports 
programs.   In  contrast,  however,  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
decline  in  the  number  of  women  occupying  coaching  positions 
in  female  intercollegiate  athletics  and  an  equally  dramatic 
rise  in  the  number  of  men  assuming  coaching  positions  in 
female  athletics.    Until  now  researchers  for  the  most  part 
have  presented  only  descriptive  findings  which  reflect  the 
severity  of  the  situation  and,  in  some  cases,  have  provided 
speculative  explanations  for  the  decline  derived  primarily 
from  coaches'  personal  perceptions  of  causes  (e.g.,  the  "male 
network"  system,  poor  working  conditions,  inequality, 
discrimination,  high  levels  of  stress,  or  poor  administrative 
practices) .   However,  there  is  a  dearth  of  empirical  evidence 
to  either  support  or  refute  the  perceived  causes  for  the 
decline.   Therefore,   this  study  was  conducted  to  investigate 
potential  sources  of  variation  in  job  satisfaction,  or  lack 
of  it,   among  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches. 

124 
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In  order  to  learn  more  about  job  satisfaction  among 
female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches,  the  Minnesota 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (MSQ)  and  the  Strain  Questionnaire 
(SQ)  were  mailed  to  300  female  intercollegiate  athletic 
coaches  employed  at  NCAA  Division  I,  II,  and  III  level 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  country.   The  findings 
of  this  study  are  based  on  the  responses  of  a  final  sample  of 
135  coaches  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Genera lizability  T.imil-ati  nn.=! 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  generalizability  of  the 
study  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  resultant  sample  was 
comprised  of  only  135  (4%)  of  the  general  population  (2,780) 
of  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  in  this  country. 
However,  the  risk  of  misrepresentation  was  reduced  by  the 
random  sampling  procedure  used  to  procure  the  resultant 
sample . 

A  second  possible  limitation  of  the  generalizabilty  of 
this  study  is  related  to  the  distribution  of  respondents  from 
the  Division  I,  II,  and  III  colleges  and  universities. 
Because  the  division  level  of  college  or  university  was  one 
of  the  independent  variables  measured  in  the  study,  it  was 
considered  important  that  the  respondents  closely  represent 
the  distribution  of  the  general  population  of  female  coaches 
in  all  three  divisions  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  results. 
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Unfortunately,  the  respondents  were  not  as  closely  matched  to 
the  general  population  of  female  coaches  on  the  basis  of 
division  level  as  they  were  to  the  various  types  of  sports. 
Given  these  factors,  the  resultant  sample  represents  the 
population  of  female  coaches  in  the  various  types  of  sports, 
but  does  not  as  well  represent  the  three  division  levels  of 
sports  programs. 

Acosta  and  Carpenter  (1988)  reported  that  the  average 
ages  of  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  among 
Division  I,  II,  and  III  colleges  and  universities  were  38.2, 
36.7,  and  34.2  years,  respectively.   The  mean  ages  of  the 
respondents  in  this  study  were  slightly  lower  in  Division  I 
and  II  and  slightly  higher  in  Division  III.    Overall, 
however,  age  differences  the  groups  representing  the  three 
divisions  were  not  considered  large  enough  to  limit  the 
generalizability  of  the  results  of  this  study. 

Similarly,  the  average  number  of  years  that  the 
respondents  had  held  their  coaching  positions  closely 
resembled  the  average  number  of  years  the  general  population 
of  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  had  held  their 
positions.    Acosta  and  Carpenter  (1988)  reported  that  the 
females  coaches  in  Division  I,  II,  and  III  level  colleges  and 
universities  had  been  employed  as  coaches  for  averages  of 
6.3,  6.8,  and  11.7  years,  respectively.   Herein,  the 
respondents  had  held  their  coaching  positions  for  averages  of 
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9.10,  8.4,  and  10.8  years,  respectively.   The  average  number 
of  years  these  women  held  their  head  coaching  positions  more 
closely  resembles  the  figures  presented  by  Acosta  and 
Carpenter  (1988) ,   Because  it  is  not  known  whether  Acosta  and 
Carpenter  (1988)  were  reporting  the  number  of  years  the  women 
held  coaching  positions  or  the  number  of  years  they  held 
their  head  coaching  positions,  it  cannot  be  determined 
definitively  whether  the  resultant  sample  is  representative 
of  the  general  population  with  regard  to  tenure.   However, 
there  does  not  appear  to  substantive  difference  between  the 
tenure  averages  to  limit  the  generalizability  of  the  results 
of  the  study.  , 

Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  available  demographic  data 
about  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  whether  the  resultant  sample  is 
representative  of  the  general  population  of  female 
intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  with  regard  to  marital 
status,  academic  degree,  and  annual  income. 

Several  inherent  methodological  limitations  associated 
with  survey  research  were  presented  in  a  previous  section. 
The  first  of  these  limitations  was  related  to  the  possible 
lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  the  potential  participants. 
It  was  believed  that  the  participants,  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  profession,  would  possibly  not  have  ample  time  to 
respond  and/or,  want  to  take  time  away  from  their  schedules 
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to  complete  the  survey.   Fortunately,  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  final  return  rate  was  4  0%  and,  although  it  was  lower  than 
the  predicted  return  rate  (60%),   it  is  much  higher  than  the 
return  rate  generally  expected  (i.e.,  20%)  for  survey 
research  (Bailey,  1982) . 

A  second  potential  methodological  limitation  was  related 
to  history.    It  was  believed  that  the  coaches'  perceived 
levels  of  job  satisfaction  might  be  greatly  influenced  by 
extraneous  factors  not  directly  associated  with  job 
satisfaction  (e.g.,  their  win/loss  record  at  the  time  they 
completed  the  surveys) .   The  findings  of  the  study,  however, 
override  this  concern.   There  were  no  significant 
relationships  between  win/loss  records  (i.e.,  success)  and 
job  satisfaction. 

A  third  possible  methodological  limitation  was  related 
to  the  fact  that  the  response  categories  of  the  written 
questionnaires  were  structured  and  did  not  allow  the 
respondents  to  include  additional  comments.   This  limitation 
was  alleviated  by  including  a  section  identified  as 
"additional  comments"  on  the  demographic  portion  of  the 
survey.   Several  respondents  included  personal  comments  which 
would  suggest  that  those  coaches  who  wished  to  include 
additional  comments  did  so,  thus  diminishing  the  possibility 
that  the  structure  of  the  questionnaire  would  negatively 
impact  the  results  of  the  study. 
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Another  methodological  limitation  was  related  to 
testing.   It  was  suggested  that  the  subjects  might  feel  the 
questionnaires  were  too  personal  or  that  anonymity  would  not 
be  guaranteed  and  that  these  factors  might  effect  the  outcome 
of  the  study.   This  methodological  limitation  can  only  be 
addressed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  returned  surveys.   All 
but  a  few  of  the  questionnaires  were  completed  fully,  and 
none  of  the  respondents  included  comments  that  would  suggest 
that  they  were  reticent  about  completing  them. 

A  final  methodological  limitation  was  related  to  the 
participants'  personal  interest  in  the  problem  of  attrition. 
More  specifically,  because  of  possible  concern  with  the 
problem  of  attrition,  the  potential  existed  that  subjects 
might  overreact  to  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  their  jobs.   Thus,  they 
might  have  tended  to  over  select  extreme  categories  (i.e., 
very  satisfied  or  very  dissatisfied) .   It  does  not  appear 
that  this  concern  was  actualized.   The  mean  job  satisfaction 
score  was  72.31  with  a  standard  deviation  of  10.63, 
indicating  moderate  satisfaction  and  no  apparent  extreme 
response  pattern  or  bias. 
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Eva1i];=^1-inn  of  Rpsnlf?^ 
The  results  of  this  study  do  not  appear  to  support 
research  which  has  suggested  that  women  in  traditionally  male 
occupations  experienced  relatively  high  levels  of  job 
satisfaction  (Meyer  &  Lee,  1978;   O'Farrell  &  Harlen,  1982; 
Schreiber,  1979).   The  mean  job  satisfaction  score  was  72.31 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  10.63,  indicating  only  moderate 
satisfaction.   Unfortunately,  the  Manual  for  the  Minnesota 
Satisfaction  Ouestionnai rp  does  not  provide  normative  data 
for  women  in  nontraditional  or  male  dominated  occupations. 
However,  if  female  coaches  are  compared  with  women  in 
traditional  occupations,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
significantly  more  satisfied  and,  in  some  instances,  were 
less  satisfied.   For  example,  the  mean  job  satisfaction 
scores  for  secretaries,  stenographers  and  typists,  teachers, 
and  supervisor  nurses,  were  77.6,  71.9,  82.1,  and  75.4, 
respectively.   Based  on  the  moderate  level  of  general  job 
satisfaction  among  female  coaches  and  their  comparable  levels 
of  satisfaction  with  women  in  traditional  occupations,  the 
findings  of  this  study  do  not  support  the  notion  that  women 
in  nontraditional  occupations  are  highly  satisfied. 

Substantial  support  exists  for  the  presumed  relationship 
between  job  satisfaction  and  age  (e .g. , Hoppock,  1960;  Weaver, 
1980) .   More  specifically,  it  has  been  reported  that  job 
satisfaction  levels  rise  with  increasing  age.   It  can  be 
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argued  that  the  respondents  in  this  study  are  in  fact  not 
young,  particularly  when  compared  to  the  average  individual 
entering  the  labor  force.   In  this  case,  the  respondents 
would,  theoretically,  be  at  the  point  in  their  careers  where 
their  satisfaction  would  be  expected  to  be  increasing.   The 
findings  of  this  study  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  job 
satisfaction  increases  with  age,  nor  do  they  support  previous 
research  findings  of  greater  dissatisfaction  among  younger 
workers  (Aronowitz,  1973)  or  a  significant  relationship 
between  age  and  job  satisfaction  for  women  (Shott,  Albright, 
&  Glennon,  1963) .   Here,  age  was  not  significantly  related  to 
job  satisfaction  among  female  intercollegiate  athletic 
coaches . 

Researchers  have  consistently  reported  a  strong 
relationship  between  tenure  and  job  satisfaction  (Alderfer, 
1967;  Form  &  Geshwender,  1962;  Hulin  &  Smith,  1965;  Monie, 
1967;  Rachman  &  Kemp,  1964) .   Moreover,  Form  and  Geshwender 
(1962)  reported  that  workers  with  ten  or  more  years  tenure 
were  significantly  more  satisfied  than  co-workers  with  less 
tenure.   The  results  of  this  study  do  not  support  these 
previous  findings.   The  respondents  in  this  study  had  worked 
in  the  coaching  field  for  an  average  of  10.2  years.   Among 
them,  job  satisfaction  was  not  related  to  tenure. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  satisfaction  among        '-^ 
women  in  male-dominated  professions  is  inversely  related  to 
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perceived  income  problems  (Moore,  1985) .   The  results  of  this 
study  offer  limited  support  for  this  premise.   There  were 
significant  relationships  between  annual  income  and  general 
job  satisfaction  and  with  five  of  the  twenty  components  of 
job  satisfaction  (i.e.,  advancement,  authority,  compensation, 
security,  and  social  status) .   The  results  also  tend  to 
contradict  the  notion  that  males  place  greater  emphasis  on 
economic  rewards,  while  women  most  often  cite  support  from 
co-workers,  job  content,  and  socioemotional  factors  as  the 
most  important  determinants  of  job  satisfaction  (Andrisani, 
1978;  Blauner,  1964;  Davis,  1967;  Herzberg,  et  al . ,  1957; 
Neil,  &  Cnizek,  1987) .   Suggested  in  the  results  of  this 
study  is  that  women  (i.e.,  female  coaches)  do  not  place 
inordinant  value  on  social  relationships;  they  value  other 
aspects  of  jobs  as  well  (O'Farrell  &  Harlen,  1982) . 

Cassesse  and  Mayerber  (1984)  reported  that  female 
coaches  experienced  high  levels  of  strain  which  manifested 
itself  as  "burnout"  and  job  dissatisfaction.    This  would 
suggest  a  significant  negative  relationship  between  strain 
and   job  satisfaction.   Although  the  results  of  this  study 
yielded  significant  relationships  between  the  four  indices  of 
strain  (i.e.,  physical,  behavioral,  cognitive,  and  total 
strain)  and  various  components  of  job  satisfaction  (e.g., 
ability  utilization,  activity,  creativity,  social  status,  and 
variety) ,  these  factors  accounted  for  only  a  small  amount  of 
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the  total  variance  in  general  job  satisfaction.   Therefore, 
although  strain  was  related  to  some  components  of  job 
satisfaction,  it  was  not  related  to  overall  job  satisfaction. 

Until  recently,  the  general  concensus  among  researchers 
who  have  examined  the  impact  of  role  conflict  and  multiple 
roles  upon  working  women  was  that  working  women  with 
additional  familial  responsibilities  were  apt  to  experience 
job  dissatisfaction. (Coser,  1974;   Goode,  1960;  Slater, 
1963) .   More  recent  findings,  however,  suggest  a  positive 
association  between  the  number  of  roles  a  woman  occupies  and 
her  psychological  well-being  and  levels  of  satisfaction 
(Crosby,  1984,  Gove  &  Zeiss,  1987;  Thoits,  1983;  Verbrugge, 
1982) .   The  results  of  this  study  do  not  support  either  of 
these  positions.   Married  and  divorced  women  occupying 
multiple  roles  (e.g.,  wife,  mother,  and  professional) 
comprised  39%  of  the  resultant  sample,  yet  there  were  no 
significant  differences  in  level  of  job  satisfaction  on  the 
basis  of  marital  status  (  a  reflection  of  life  roles) . 
Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that  multiple  roles  or  role 
conflict  are  not  differential  determinants  of  job 
satisfaction  among  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches. 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  relationship  between  levels  of  education  and  job 
satisfaction.   For  example.  Weaver  (1980),  Quinn  and 
Mandilovitch  (1980),  and  Herzberg,  et  al .  (1957)  reported 
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that  job  satisfaction  was  positively  related  to  level  of 
education.   In  contrast,  however,  Klein  and  Maher  (1966)  and 
Vollmer  and  Kinney  (1955)  found  a  negative  correlation 
between  job  satisfaction  and  level  of  education.    Srivastva, 
et  al.  (1977)  indicated  that  there  was  a  relationship  between 
level  of  education  and  job  satisfaction,  but  the  direction  of 
the  relationship  depended  upon  unspecified  variables.   The 
results  of  this  study  do  not  support  either  of  these 
positions  because  there  were  no  significant  relationships 
between  academic  degree  level  and  general  job  satisfaction  or 
the  components  of  job  satisfaction.   The  findings  here  may  be 
due  to  very  little  variance  in  the  educational  levels  among 
the  coaches  surveyed.   All  of  the  respondents  had  obtained 
at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  50%  of  them  had  obtained 
graduate  level  degrees. 

In  general,  the  variables  investigated  in  this  study, 
with  the  exception  of  income,  were  not  the  bases  for 
differences  in  job  satisfaction  among  female  intercollegiate 
athletic  coaches.   Neither  the  other   continuous  variables 
(i.e.,  age,  tenure,  level  of  strain,  and  success)  nor  the 
categorical  variables  (i.e.,  marital  status,  level  of  degree, 
collegiate  division  level,  and  type  of  sport  coached) 
examined  yielded  empirical  data  upon  which  to  explain 
variations  in  female  athletic  coaches'  job  satisfaction. 
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Implications  and  Renommendat -i  nns 
There  are  several  implications  associated  with  the 
findings  of  this  study  relative  to  the  theory  of  work 
adjustment,  the  need  for  follow-up  research,  and  roles  of 
counselors  in  relation  to  female  intercollegiate  athletic 
head  coaches. 

According  to  Dawis  and  Lofquist  (1984),  tenure  is  a 
function  of  both  satisfaction  and  satisf actoriness . 
Satisfaction  represents  the  individual  worker's  self- 
appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which  the  work  environment 
fulfills  her/his  needs.   On  the  other  hand,  satisfactoriness 
is  derived  from  sources  other  than  the  individual  worker's 
self-appraisal  of  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  work 
environment  (e.g.,  supervisor  perceptions).   Thus  a  high  job 
turnover  rate  among  female  intercollegiate  athletic  head 
coaches  would  theoretically  be  related  to  both  job 
satisfaction  and/or  satisfactoriness.   Evident  from  the  data 
derived  in  this  study  is  that  female  coaches  are  generally 
satisfied  with  their  jobs.   Therefore,  further  examination  of 
their  levels  of  satisfactoriness  is  clearly  warranted  to 
investigate  it  as  a  possible  factor  in  job  satisfaction,  and 
subsequently  whether  the  theory  of  work  adjustment  is  fully 
applicable  to  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches. 

The  variables  investigated  in  this  study  generally  were 
not  found  to  be  bases  for  job  satisfaction  variation  among 
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female  intercollegiate  athletic  head  coaches.   Therefore, 
examination  of  other  variables  potentially  influential  in 
their  job  satisfaction  should  be  undertaken.   For  example,  it 
has  been  noted  that  female  coaches  experience  high  levels  of 
stress  associated  with  the  demands  and  pressures  of  their 
jobs,  which  for  many  results  in  "burnout"  and  job 
dissatisfaction  (Cassesse  &  Mayerber,  1984) .   The  results  of 
this  study  did  not  support  this  premise;   perhaps  the  female 
coaches  surveyed  were  especially  "stress-resistant"  or 
possessed  certain  psychological  traits  and  characteristics 
that  allowed  them  to  manage  more  effectively  and  positively 
stressors  and  pressures  associated  with  collegiate  coaching. 
Therefore,  the  relationships  between  job  satisfaction  and 
psychodynamic  characteristics  of  female  intercollegiate 
athletic  coaches  need  to  be  defined  more  clearly  through 
future  research. 

In  a  similar  vein,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  female 
coaches'  successes  as  former  athletes  may  be  related  to  their 
levels  of  job  satisfaction.    Coaches  who  were  highly 
successful  athletes  are  likely  to  have  aquired  many  of  the 
desired  characteristics  associated  with  coaching  (e.g.,  self- 
confidence,  self-assuredness,  competitive  nature,  or  sense  of 
achievement) .   Therefore,  relationships  between  job 
satisfaction  and  success  as  a  former  athlete  also  should  be 
examined  through  further  research. 
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It  has  been  argued  that  former  female  coaches  never 
acquired  the  necessary  knowledge,  skills,  or  values  to 
fulfill  successfully  their  coaching  roles  (Hart,  Hasbrook,  & 
Mathes,  1986)  .   Although  this  study  found  no  significant 
differences  in  job  satisfaction  on  the  basis  of  level  of 
degree,   the  nature  of  academic  preparation  per  se  or  the 
extent  of  the  training  related  to  coaching  the  female  coaches 
received  prior  to  entering  the  coaching  field  (i.e., 
assistant  coaching  positions,  coaching  internships,  business 
or  management  training)  were  not  examined.   Investigation  of 
the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  related 
training  and  academic  preparation  is  needed  to  allow  further 
comment  on  this  argument . 

Another  area  in  which  follow-up  research  is  indicated  is 
related  to  mentoring  and  role  modeling.   It  is  conceivable 
that  former  coaches  were  not  exposed  to  reference  groups  of 
female  coaches  who  could  serve  as  role  models  nor  to  peer 
groups  of  future  coaches.   Consequently,  they  may  have  been 
prevented  from  aquiring  necessary  values,  ideals,  and  support 
systems  which  would  have  better  prepared  them  for  their  roles 
as  head  coaches.  Therefore,  further  investigation  of  the 
possible  relationship  between  role  modeling  and  mentoring  and 
job  satisfaction  among  female  intercollegiate  coaches  is 
warranted. 
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Much  has  been  written  about  the  high  rate  of  attrition 
among  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  focus  has  been  on  factors  causing  them  to 
voluntarily  withdraw  from  their  positions.   Suggested  in  the 
findings  of  this  study  is  that  perhaps  the  dramatic  decline 
in  the  number  of  female  coaches  is  attributable  to  factors 
other  than  job  dissatisfaction.   For  example,   discriminatory 
hiring  practices  favoring  males,  at  least  in  part,  may 
account  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  female  coaches  and 
the  concommitant  increase  in  the  number  of  males  assuming 
head  coaching  positions  in  women's  sports  programs.   However, 
currently  there  is  no  empirical  evidence  to  support  this 
(speculative)  contention.   Therefore,  factors  other  than  job 
satisfaction  should  be  investigated  in  regard  to  attrition. 
For  example,  academic  and  job  related  requirements  for  head 
coaching  positions  should  be  more  closely  examined  to 
determine  whether  sex-bias  exists.   It  is  conceivable  that 
female  coaches,  because  of  their  limited  opportunity  to 
acquire  job-related  experiences  (e.g.,  assistant  coaching, 
athletic  training,  and  athletic  management  positions) ,  are  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  when  applying  for  head  coaching 
positions,  especially  when  males,  in  general,  are  afforded 
numerous  opportunities  to  gain  job-related  experience  during 
their  college  years.   In  addition,  further  examination  into 
the  conditions  for  termination  as  head  coach  might  also  prove 
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beneficial.   This  might  best  be  accomplished  by  interviewing 
former  female  coaches.   Their  responses  may  provide  some 
insight  as  to  whether  sex-bias  and  discriminatory  practices 
exist  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

The  knowledge  gained  from  this  study  serves  to  enhance 
efforts  of  counselors  and  consultants  who  have  cause  to  work 
with  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches.   Perhaps  most 
important  is  the  fact  that  counselors  until  now  have  known 
very  little  about  the  job  satisfaction  characteristics  of 
female  coaches.   Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  it  seems 
evident  that  female  coaches  are  not  experiencing  high  levels 
of  job  dissatisfaction,  and  therefore  are  not  in  need  of 
assistance  in  this  area. 

In  addition,  counselors  and  consultants  providing 
individual  and  group  counseling  services  to  female  athletic 
coaches  can  benefit  from  knowing  that  there  are  not 
significant  differences  among  female  coaches  on  the  bases  of 
marital  status,  educational  level,  type  of  sport  coached,  or 
level  of  collegiate  division.   Counseling  services  therefore 
should  not  be  differentiated  on  these  bases.   For  example, 
relatively  heterogenous  groups  of  female  coaches  could  be 
served  effectively  in  group  interventions. 

Counselors  and  consultants  also  should  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  strain  does  impact  upon  a  few 
components  of  job  satisfaction,  although  the  variances  were 
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not  great  enough  to  be  considered  significantly  related  to 
general  job  satisfaction.   Counselors  and  consultants  may 
better  serve  female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  by 
investigating  whether  strain  impacts  upon  job  satisfaction 
for  the  particular  female  coaches  served. 

Summary  of  Results 
The  female  coaches  in  this  study  appear  to  be 
(moderately)  satisfied  with  their  jobs  on  the  bases  of  age, 
income,  educational  level,  tenure,  marital  status,  type  of 
sport  coached,  division  of  collegiate  sport,  success  in  the 
work  role,  and  strain.   Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  only 
income  was  significantly  related  to  job  satisfaction  in 
general  and  there  were  only  minor  variances  in  components  of 
job  satisfaction  on  the  basis  of  income  (i.e.,  advancement, 
authority,  compensation,  and  social  status) .   In  addition, 
behavioral,  physical,  cognitive,  and  total  strain  accounted 
for  minor  variances  in  activity,  creativity,  and  variety.     ^ 

Indicated  in  the  results  of  this  study  is  the  need  for 
further  examination  of  job  satisfaction  and  attrition.   By 
concentrating  on  alternative  variables  relative  to  job 
satisfaction  and  satisfactoriness,  it  is  possible  that  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem  of  attrition  will  evolve. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  beneficial  to  use  specific  instruments 
which  would  address  alternative  variables  and  be  geared  more 
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toward  the  coaching  profession.   This  is  based  on  the 
personal  commments  provided  by  the  coaches  in  this  study. 
Some  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  concerns  and 
complaints  relative  to  their  jobs,  but  that  the  MSQ  didn't 
specifically  address  them  (e.g.,  travel  away  from  home  and 
family,  extended  working  hours,  male-female  conflicts,  or 
sexual  discrimination  with  regard  to  facilities  and 
equipment)   It  is  also  possible,  again  based  on  personal 
comments  provided  by  the  coaches  surveyed,  that  the  SQ  did 
not  address  the  specific  stressors  relative  to  their  personal 
situations.   It  might  also  be  beneficial  to  replicate  this 
study,  at  a  .05  level  of  significance   .It  is  conceivable 
that  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a  Type  I  error, 
the  a. 01  level  of  significance  used  in  this  study  was 
possibly  too  conservative,  thus  ruling  out  other  possible 
significant  relationships. 

Without  further  investigation,  resolution  of  the  problem 
of  attrition  is  not  likely  to  occur.   Hence,  continuance  of 
the  current  trend  of  high  turnover  among  female 
intercollegiate  athletic  coaches  will  inevitably  result  in  a 
sex-segregated  athletic  structure  which  will  seriously  impact 
not  only  the  profession,  but  thousands  of  female  athlete 
participants  as  well. 


APPENDIX  A 
INTRODUCTORY  LETTER 


March  1,  1989 
Dear  Coach, 

I  am  a  doctoral  student  in  the  Counselor  Education 
Department  of  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Florida.   I  am  conducting  a  study  of  job  satisfaction  among 
female  intercollegiate  athletic  coaches. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  decline  in  the  number  of 
female  intercollegiate  coaches  in  women's  sports  during  the 
past  ten  years.   Although  inferences  can  drawn  from  this 
trend  about  their  job  satisfaction,  no  empirical  basis  for 
such  inferences  exists,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
inferences  are  inappropriate.   The  purpose  of  this  study, 
therefore,  is  to  assess  levels  of  job  satisfaction  among 
female  intercollegiate  coaches. 

I  realize  that  you  have  a  very  demanding  and  time 
consuming  work  schedule.   However,  your  participation  is 
critical  to  the  outcomes  of  the  study.   You  are  one  of  a 
small  sample  selected  by  a  scientific  sampling  procedure  to 
represent  the  larger  population  of  all  female  intercollegiate 
coaches.   Therefore,  you  are  actually  answering  for  many 
other  coaches  who  are  not  able  to  participate. 

Participation  in  the  study  involves  the  completion  of 
the  enclosed  questionnaires  and  returning  your  responses  to 
me  in  the  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  provided  by  April 
1,   1989.   ALL  RESPONSES  WILL  BE   STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL. 
IN  NO  WAY  WILL  YOU  BE   SPECIFICALLY  IDENTIFIED   IN  THE 
FINDINGS   OF   THIS   IMPORTANT   STUDY. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  provide  you  with  a  reward  for 
taking  part  in  this  study,  I  am  afraid  the  most  I  can  offer 
at  this  time  is  my  deepest  gratitude  and  a  copy  of  the 
results  of  the  study  to  those  of  you  who  are  interested.   If 
you  have  any  questions  or  comments,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  me . 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


Susan  L.  Hambleton,  Ed.S. 
1215  Norman  Hall 
Counselor  Education  Department 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida  32611 
(904)  378-3093 
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APPENDIX  B 
DEMOGRAPHIC  SURVEY 


Please    write    VOiir    resnonsfis    dirprt.ly    nn    this    form. 


1.    Primary  Sport  Coached  (current) 


2.  Level  of  Sport  Coached   (Division  I,  II,  or  III) 

3 .  Age_ 

4 .  Race 


5.    What  is  your  marital  status? 

single  ^married  divorced  widowed 

living  with  "significant  other" 


6.    Undergraduate/Graduate  Academic  Major 


7.    What  is  your  Annual  Income?  (include  institutional 
salary  plus  estimated  income  derived  from  related 
extracurricular  benefits  [e.g.,  transportation  provisions, 
off-season  sports  clinics, 
speaking  engagements,  etc.]  to  the  nearest  $5,000.00) 


8.    Years  Employed  as  a  Coach 


9.    Years  Employed  as  a  Head  Coach 


10 


How  many  games  have  you  won  during  the  past  three  (3) 
years? 


11.   How  many  games  have  you  lost  during  the  past  three  (3) 
years?  


12.   What  is  the  most  dissatisfying  aspect  of  your 
job?^ 


13.   Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  add? (Please  use 
back  of  this  form) 
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APPENDIX  C 
MINNESOTA  SATISFACTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


minnesofa  safisfacfion  questionnaire 


Vocational  Psychology  Research 
UNIVERSITY   OF  MINNESOTA 


Copyright  1977 
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minnesota  satisfaction  questionnaire 


The  purpose  of  thij  questionnaire  is  »o  give  you  a  chonee  to  tell  how  you  feel  about  your  present  job, 
what  things  you  are  sotisfied  with  and  what  things  you  are  not  satisfied  with. 

On  the  basis  of  your  onswers  and  those  of  people  like  you,  we  hope  to  get  a  better  understonding  of  the 
things  people  like  and  dislike  about  their  jobs. 


On  the  following  pages  you  will  find  statements  about  your  present  job. 

•  Read  each  statement  carefully. 

•  Decide  how  satisfied  you  feel  about  the  aspect  of  your  job  described  by  the  statement. 
Keeping  the  statement  in  mind: 

-  If  yoo  feel  that  your  job  gives  you  more  than  you  expected,  check  the  box  under  "Very  Sot." 
(Very  Satisfied); 

-  if  you  feel  that  your  job  gives  you  what  you  expected,  cheek  the  box  under  "Sot."  (Satisfied); 

-  if  you  cannot  moke  up  your  mind  whether  or  not  the  job  gives  you  whot  you  expected,  check 
the  box  under  "N"  (Neither  Satisfied  nor  Dissatisfied); 

-  If  you  feel  that  your  job  gives  you  less  than  you  expected,  check  the  box  under  "Dissot." 
(Dissatisfied); 

-  if  you  feel  thot  your  job  gives  you  much  less  than  you  expected,  check  the  box  under  "Very 
Dissat."  (Very  Dissatisfied). 

•  Remember:  Keep  the  statement  in  mind  when  deciding  how  satisfied  you  feel  about  that  aspect  of 
your  job. 

*  Do  this  for  all  statements.  Please  answer  every  item. 

Be  frank  and  hones'*.  Give  a  true  picture  of  your  feelings  about  your  present  job. 
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ConMmniial 

Your  answers  to  th«  questions  and  ail  other  information  you  give  us  wiil  be  held  In  strictest  confidence. 


Name, 


^l««M  ^int 


-Todoy's  Date. 


—  19. 


1.  Check  one:     Fl  Mole         Q  Female 


2.  When  were  you  born?. 


19, 


3.  Circle  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  you  completedt 


4     5     6     7     8 
Grade  School 


9     10     11      12 
High  School 


13     14     15     16 
College 


17     18     19     20 

Graduate  or 
Professional  School 


4.  What  is  your  prntent  job  colled?. 


5.  What  do  you  do  on  your  pr9%9nf  job?. 


6.  How  long  have,  you  been  on  your  prwftt  job?. 


./ears 


jnonths 


7.  What  would  you  call  your  occupation,  your  usual  line  of  work?. 


8.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  line  of  work?. 


./ears 


jnonths 
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Aik  yourself:  How  sotfsfied  am  I  with  this  aspect  of  my  job? 

Vmry  Sftf.  means  I  am  very  satisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 

Sat*  means  I  am  satisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 

N  means  I  can't  decide  whether  I  am  satisfied  or  not  with  this  aspect  of  my  job, 

Di%5af.  means  I  am  dissatisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 

VBry  DiS5€ff.  means  I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 


On  my  present  job,  this  is  how  I  feel  about  .  .  .  ^^•'^     ^  ^•^ 

'    '^  '  Oisiot.       Oi»»ot.  N  Sat.  Sot. 

1.  The   chance   to   be   of   service   to   others.  II         —         H         Z.         Ij 

2.  The    chance    to    try    out    some    of    my    own    ideas.  ^  ""  "; 

3.  Being  able  to  do  the  job  without  feeling  it  is  morally  wrong.  3  Zj  ^  ~]  "" 

4.  The  chance  to  work  by  myself.  Q         _         G         D  I 

5.  The  variety  in  my  work. 

6.  The  chance  to  have  other  workers  look  to  me  for  direction. 

7.  The  chance  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  1  do  best. 

8.  The  socio!  position  in  the  community  that  goes  with  the  job. 

9.  The  policies  and  practices  toward  employees  of  this  company. 

10.  The  way  my  supervisor  and  I  understand  each  other. 

11.  My    job    security. 

12.  The  amount  of  pay  for  the  work  I  do. 

13.  The  working  conditions  (heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  etc.)  on  this  job. 

14.  The  opportunities  for  advancement  on  this  job. 

15.  The  technical  "know-how"  of  my  supervisor. 

16.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  among  my  co-workers. 

17.  The  chance  to  be  responsible  for  planning  my  work. 

1 8.  The  way  I  am  noticed  when  I  do  a  good  job. 

19.  Being  able  to  see  the  results  of  the  work  I  do. 

20.  The  chance  to  be  active  much  of  the  time. 

21.  The  chance  to  be  of  service  to  people. 

22.  The  chance  to  do  new  and  original  things  on  my  own. 

23.  Being  able  to  do  things  that  don't  go  against  my  religious  beliefs. 

24.  The  chance  to  work  alone  on  the  job. 

25.  The  chance  to  do  different  things  from  time  to  time. 
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Ask  yourfif:  How  satisfied  am  I  with  this  aspect  of  my  job? 

Vmry  Sttf*  m^ans  I  am  v^ry  satisfied  with  this  aspmct  of  my  /ofa. 

Serf.  mBons  I  am  safisffd  with  this  aspmct  of  my  job. 

N  means  I  can't  decide  whether  I  am  satisfied  or  not  with  this  aspect  of  my  job, 

DIsstif.  means  I  am  dissatisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 

Very  Dissaf.  means  I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 


On  my  present  job,  this  is  how  /  feei  about  .  .  .  ^^•^      ^.  ^,         ^  ^'"^ 

'     ^  '  Oissot.       OtJiot.  N  Sot.  Sat. 

26.  The  chance  to  tell  other  workers  how  to  do  things.  G         H         D         -I         Q 

27.  The  chance  to  do  work  thof  is  well  suited  to  my  abilities. 

28.  The  chance  to  be  "somebody"  in  the  community. 

29.  Company  policies  and  the  way  in  which  they  ore  administered. 

30.  The  way  my  boss  handles  his/her  employees. 

31.  The  way  my  job  provides  for  a  secure  future. 

32.  The  chance  to  make  as  much  money  as  my  friends. 

33.  The  physical  surroundings  where  I  work. 

34.  The  chances  of  getting  ahead  on  this  job. 

35.  The  competence  of  my  supervisor  in  making  decisions. 

36.  The  chance  to  develop  close  friendships  with  my  co-workers. 

37.  The  chance  to  moke  decisions  on  my  own. 

38.  The  way  I  get  full  credit  for  the  work  I  do. 

39.  Being  able  to  take  pride  in  a  job  well  done. 

40.  Being   able   to   do   something   much   of   the   time. 

41.  The  chance  to  help  people. 

42.  The  chance  to  try  something  different. 

43.  Being  able  to  do  things  that  don't  go  against  my  conscience. 

44.  The  chance  to  be  alone  on  the  job. 

45.  The  routine  in  my  work.  

46.  The  chance  to  supervise  other  people. 

47.  The  chance  to  moke  use  of  my  best  abilities. 

48.  The  chance  to  "rub  elbows"  with  important  people. 

49.  The  way  employees  ore  informed  about  company  policies. 

50.  The  way  my  boss  bocks  up  his/her  employees  (with  top  management).     Q         [j 
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Ask  yoursalf:  How  satisfimd  am  I  with  this  asptct  of  my  job? 

Vmry  Sat.  m,an$  I  am  vtry  tatitfitd  wifh  this  aspect  of  my  job. 

Sat.  means  I  am  satisfted  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 

N  means  I  can't  decide  whether  i  am  satisfied  or  not  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 

DIuat.  means  I  am  dissatisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 

Vmry  Dissat.  means  I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 


On 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74, 

75. 


my  present  job.  this  is  how  I  fetl  about  .  .  , 

The  woy  my  job  provides  for  steody  employment. 

How  my  pay  compares  with  thot  for  similar  jobs  in  other  companies. 

The  pieosontness  of  the  working  conditions. 

The  way  promotions  ore  given  out  on  this  job. 

The  woy  my  boss  delegates  work  to  others. 

The  friendliness  of  my  co-workers. 

The  chance  to  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  others. 

The  recognition  I  get  for  the  work  I  do. 

Being  able  to  do  something  worthwhile. 

Being  able  to  stay  busy. 

The  chance  to  do  things  for  other  people. 

The  chance  to  develop  new  and  better  ways  to  do  the  job. 

The  chance  to  do  things  thot  don't  harm  other  people. 

The  chance  to  work  independently  of  others. 

The  chance  to  do  something  different  every  day. 

The  chance  to  tell  people  what  to  do. 

The  chance  to  do  something  that  mokes  use  of  my  abilities. 

The  chance  to  be  important  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

The  way  company  policies  ore  put  into  practice. 

The  way  my  boss  fakes  core  of  the  complaints  of  his/her  employees. 

How  steady  my  job  is. 

My  pay  and  the  amount  of  work  I  do. 

The  physical  working  conditions  of  the  job. 

The  chances  for  advancement  on  this  job. 

The  way   my   bou   provides   help   on    hard    problems. 
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Aik  yourfU:  Hew  satlsfi»d  am  I  with  this  aspect  of  my  job? 

y*iy  Serf.  m«ani  /  am  vry  salisfitd  with  fhit  aspmet  af  my  jab. 

Serf.  m»ant  I  am  satisfied  with  this  asptet  of  my  job. 

N  maoni  /  can't  dueid*  wh»th»r  I  am  satisfiad  or  no*  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 

DIssat.  mtans  I  am  dissatisfi*d  with  this  aspect  of  my  job. 

V^ry  DttUtt.  mtans  I  am  vtry  dissatisfied  with  this  aspuct  of  my  job. 


On  my  prmamnt  job,  this  Is  how  I  faol  about  .  .  . 

76.  Th«  woy  my  co-work«n  ara  tosy  to  maka  friends  with. 

77.  TSe  freedotn  to  us*  my  own  judgmant. 

78.  The  woy  they  usually  tell  me  when  I  do  my  job  well. 

79.  The  chance   to   do   my   best  of  oil   times. 

80.  The  chance  to  be  "on  the  go"  oil  the  time. 

81.  The  chance  to  be  of  some  small  service  to  other  people. 

82.  The  chance  to  try  my  own  methods  o^  doing  the  job. 

83.  The  chance  to  do  the  job  without  feeling  I  om  cheating  onyone. 

84.  The  chance  to  work  away  from  others. 

85.  The  chance  to  do  many  different  things  on  the  job. 

86.  The  chonce  to  tell  others  what  to  do. 

87.  The  chance  to  make  use  of  my  abilities  and  skills. 

88.  The  chance  to  hove  o  definite  place  in  the  community. 

89.  The  woy  the  company  treats  its  employees. 

90.  The  personal  relotionship  between  my  boss  ond  his/her  employees. 

91 .  The  way  layofh  and  transfers  ore  avoided  in  my  job. 

92.  How  my  pay  compares  with  that  of  other  workers. 

93.  The   working  conditions. 

94.  My  chances  for  odvancement. 

95.  The  woy  my  bou  trains  his/her  employees. 

96.  The  way  my  co-workers  get  along  with  each  other. 

97.  The  responsibility  o^  my  job. 

98.  The  praise  I  get  for  doing  a  good  job. 

99.  The  feeling  of  occomplishment  I  get  from  the  job. 
100.  Being  able  to  keep  busy  all  the  time. 
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APPENDIX  D 
STRAIN  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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